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Chronicle 


Home News.—The attention of the country was 
largely centered on the preparations being made by both 
political parties for the campaign for President. There 
was apparently some difference of opin- 
ion in organizing the Republican cam- 
paign. Senator Moses of New Hamp- 
shire, who had expected to be named eastern manager, 
was content to be named liaison officer between the cen- 
tral committee at Washington, headed by Dr. Work, and 
the various committeemen of the States in the East. It 
was recognized by the Republicans that the East will be 
the battleground but there was apparent among them 
much embarrassment over the fact that if this is the case, 
Prohibition will be the issue on which they will have to 
fight, which would give Smith a great advantage in those 
States. Mr. Hoover handed in his resignation as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the President indicated that it 
would be accepted. He left for Wisconsin on July 14, 
en route to the west, where the notification ceremonies 
will take place on August 11, on the campus of Leland 
Stanford University, at Palo Alto. The Republican 
candidate had kept almost a complete silence on the issues. 
Dr. Work, however, attempted to rule out farm relief 
and Prohibition as issues of the campaign, but was forced 


Politics 


later to rectify his assertions. Meanwhile, Democratic 
organization went on apace. Governor Smith met Sen- 
ator Robinson and Jesse H. Jones, of Texas, at Albany, 
where he had already been in conference with Senator 
Pittman, of Nevada. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee had its meeting in New York on July 11, and in 
deference to the wishes of Governor Smith, elected John 
J. Raskob as National Chairman. This selection, while 
causing much surprise in the beginning, was soon held 
as another evidence of the political astuteness of Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Raskob as a financier, a wet, a Catholic and 
a Republican, with no political experience, was thought 
to be disqualified by the position, but many people 
quickly saw the advantages of such a choice. Senator 
Reed, his chief opponent at Houston, was apparently 
completely reconciled, and visited Mr. Smith in New 
York, promising to throw the whole force of his influence 
to win Missouri for the Democratic candidate. The Farm 
Bureau of Indiana asked for Smith’s stand on the farm 
problem. He promptly replied by promising to call the 
farm leaders together immediately after his election and 
promised action according to the agreement which they 
will reach. Mr. Hoover, who received the same request, 
will deal with the question in his notification speech. 
Figures given out by the Department of Commerce on 
July 11 revealed a remarkable situation in the foreign 
loan market. Between January and July 1 of this year, 
American investors had purchased 
securities of a total par value of more 
than $1,053,164,000. For the same 
period last year the figure was $794,277,000. A remark- 
able part of the figure was the large amount of money 
sent to Germany and the displacement of Latin America 
by Europe as the region in which most American money 


had been invested abroad. 


Foreign 
Loans 


Austria —During the Congress of Trade Unions 
held in Vienna, the Socialist, Dr. Bauer, stated that 
although the number of unemployed had greatly increased 
since 1923, yet the production of the 
various industries had improved. The 
increase in unemployment was attributed 
to rationalization as well as to the fact that the number 
of workers had grown from 80,000 to 90,000. Beginning 
next year the workers are to be recruited from the gener- 
ation born during the War. It was expected, however, 
that from 1929 to 1933 about 200,000 persons would drop 
from the working class. Dr. Bauer maintained that this 
would help to survive the crisis in Austrian industry. 
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He considered rationalization as an international move- 
ment, which Austria had to share with other nations. 


Bulgaria.—Another item was added to the list of 
Macedonian assassinations by the murder on July 8, 
of Gen. Alexander Protogeroff, known as the “King of 
the Balkan Bandits,” in the streets of 
Sofia. He was regarded as the leader 
of the Autonomist group of the Mace- 
donian revolutionaries, the other group being the Federal- 
ists, both of which plan for an independent Macedonia. 
He was himself an experienced plotter, but had opposed 
a disturbance of good relations with Jugoslavia, owing 
to help extended by the latter to Macedonians during the 
recent earthquake. 


Murder of 
Protogeroff 


Chile.—On the night of July 6, the army transport 
Angamos was dashed to pieces on the rocks near Punta 
Arenas, the southernmost city of the world. In an effort 

to battle a terrible gale breaking through 


a the Straits of Magellan, the vessel broke 
her rudder and was soon battered into 
helplessness. Passengers, mostly nitrate laborers and 


their families, together with the crew, brought the number 
Only four survivors were 


of those aboard up to 291. 
The cruiser 


located. Many bodies were washed ashore. 
Zenteno and the destroyer Williams, which went imme- 
diately to the scene, found no trace of the wrecked ship. 
Faint wireless messages indicating the difficult position of 
the transport were received by the steamship Tarapaca 
two hours before the disaster. 


China—With a solemn ceremony, July 6, at the 
tomb of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, another chapter of the Civil 
The “Big Four” of the Nationalist 


War was closed. 
Government, Chiang, Feng, Yen Hsi- 


Unequal thie: : ned 
Treaties shan, and Li Tsung-jen, held a joint 
Abrogated memorial service at the grave of the 


founder of the Nationalist movement, and immediately 
afterwards were joined by Finance Minister, T. V. Soong, 
and General Li Chai-sum, who went into conference with 
them to determine their future policies. On July 8, the 
Foreign Office announced that all “unequal treaties” be- 
tween China and other countries which had expired were 
ipso facto abrogated. Ostensibly this referred to the 
treaties with Belgium and Japan. It was said new treaties 
would be sought and that efforts would be made to termi- 
nate all other “unequal treaties” still in force. An official 
declaration set forth that it would be the aim of the 
Foreign Office to afford protection to all foreign lives 
and property, and that with the unification of China an 
accomplished fact, it was the proper task of the Govern- 
ment to make every effort to realize the Nationalist aims. 

A subsequent conference at Nanking lasting eight days 
and attended by 150 Provincial officers, representatives 
of the Finance Ministry, and numerous industrialists, 
adopted detailed regulations aiming at 
genuine national governmental and 
financial unification, and at other regula- 
tions looking to the development of China’s resources and 


Financial 
Conference 
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trade. A new schedule on taxes was decided upon, as 
well as a national tariff schedule in preparation for tariff 
economy on January 1, 1929. It was expected that the 
recommendations made at the conference, which was con- 
sidered one of the most constructive of recent Nationalists’ 
meetings, would be carried out by the Government at the 
earliest possible date. 


Egypt.—Another of the political crises occurring so 
regularly in the Egyptian Government was forecast. The 
disturbance had no connection with the Anglo-British 
negotiations which precipitated the last 
outbreak. Nahas Pasha, leader of the 
Wafd or Nationalist party in succession 
to Zaghlul Pasha, was dismissed from the office of Pre- 
mier by the King because of certain charges in monetary 
matters made against him. His Cabinet, which was also 
said to be implicated in the scandal, was likewise dis- 
charged. A new Cabinet was then formed by the Liberal 
leader, Mahmud Pasha. The Zaghlulists held a large 
majority in Parliament and in the event of a new election 
were judged capable of carrying the country easily. At 
first, they were not disposed to obstruct the work of the 
new Cabinet. On July 10, however, Nahas Pasha threat- 
ened to introduce a vote of non-confidence in regard to 
the Ministry. The Premier proposed the postponement 
of this until after the budget had been agreed to, but 
Nahas Pasha appeared obdurate. A defeat of the Gov- 
ernment was certain if the vote should be taken. Disso- 
lution of Parliament would follow, and within two months 
a general election would have to be held. 


Further 
Complications 


France.—Parliament adjourned for the summer 
vacations on July 9, after passing the housing bill, pro- 
posed by M. Loucheur. The measure provides for Gov- 
ernment aid in financing the construction 
of cheap and medium-priced houses for 
working men, chiefly in the urban dis- 
tricts. It is planned to provide accommodations for more 
than 250,000 families, replacing crowded and unsanitary 
tenements with larger and healthier quarters. Govern- 
ment loans, at a low rate of interest, will be used to 
encourage private enterprise. The Cabinet approved 
the acceptance of the Kellogg anti-war proposals by the 
Foreign Office ir a meeting of July 11, stipulating that 
in the note signifying accord, the French reservations 
should be plainly set forth. An equestrian statue of 
Marshal Foch was unveiled at Cassel, whence he had di- 
rected operations at various times during the War. 
Marshal Foch had protested against the proposal to erect 
the statue, but it was done in spite of his opposition. 


Varia 








Germany.—The sale to the Soviet Government of 
valuable trade secrets on the construction of German air- 
planes and motors led to the arrest of Herr Ludwig, an 
employe of the German Government in 
aeronautical research laboratories at 
Adlershof, near Berlin. The sale cov- 
ered plans, reports and test data on planes, motors and 
other aeronautical appliances. Junkers and Dornier were 
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Arrested 
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robbed of valuable secrets. In fact, Ludwig in his con- 
fession of guilt, maintained that it was only from these 
two companies and not from the Government laboratories 
that he had stolen his material. Ludwig dealt with the 
Soviet authorities through two Germans who were also 
arrested. It was hinted that the Russian commercial at- 
taché’s offices were used as headquarters for commercial 
spying. The disclosures netted Ludwig large sums of 
money running into hundreds of thousands of marks. 
After his arrest a collection of plans, drawings and data 
from the secret files of the two firms was discovered in 
Ludwig’s home. The affair recalled the London scandal 
which cost Russia her good relations with Great Britain. 
The three men will be tried for commercial espionage. 

The new Government program was approved by a 
small majority of the Reichstag mainly because the So- 
cialists did not risk a vote of confidence. The Chancellor’s 
program was so worded that complete 
party harmony was made difficult. With 
the support of the Democrats, Catholic 
Centrists, German People’s party and the Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s party, the Socialist leader showed a will to compro- 
mise to some extent with the opponents from the Na- 
tionalists, Communists and ultra-reactionaries. Further 
steps were taken by the Chancellor to hasten the evacua- 
tion of the Second Zone of the Rhineland occupation so 
that the concession from France might silence the bour- 
geois factions and preserve Socialistic dominance. Apart 
from the acceptance of the Kellogg Treaty, the Reichstag 
considered little more than routine matters before the 
adjournment for summer vacations. 


Program 
Approved 


Great Britain—The Mid-June statement of the 
Bank of England showed the largest gold holdings in 
history, namely £171,691,040. This is nearly 16,000,000 
sterling in excess of April, 1925, when 
gold payments were resumed and more 
than four times the holdings when the 
European War began in 1914. Not since the early days 
of 1915 has the banking reserve reached its present level 
of more than fifty-six millions and never since the be- 
ginning of the War has the reserve reached its present 
ratio of forty-six per cent of the liabilities, a ratio which 
nearly touches the pre-war average. The bank rate shows 
a slight reflection of this abundance and stability in a 
small reduction on short-term notes but the bank rate 
has not been generally effected. An uneven distribution 
of work exists in the heavy industries and an uneasy 
outlook in the iron trade, though the export of coal has 
improved. The textile industry is stationary with one- 
third of the Lancashire cotton mills idle. With nearly 
ten per cent of the 11,800,000 registered workers jobless, 
unemployment is worse than a year ago. 

After six months of deliberation, the Joint Committee 
of employer and trade union representatives drew up its 
proposals for the management of future relations be- 
tween labor and capital, and submitted 
them to the general organizations. 
The Joint Committee was organized and 
promoted by Sir Alfred Mond, now Lord Melchett, who 
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represented the leading industrial employers. The most 
important recommendation was that of creating a per- 
manent National Industrial Council whose function would 
be that of appointing conciliation boards for any trade 
disputes that might arise. The membership of this Coun- 
cil would be composed, on the one side, of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, and, on the other, 
of an equal number of representatives from the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and the Fed- 
eration of British Industries. Other recommendations 
concerned the recognition of trade unionism by employ- 
ers, support of measures for improving industrial organi- 
zation, the safeguarding of the worker, etc. The report 
of the Joint Committee was regarded favorably by the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress and was 
expected to obtain the approval, with reservations, of the 
two leading employer organizations. 


Greece.—The first official act of the new Venizelos 
Government was a decision to dissolve Parliament, and 
President Kondouriotis signed a decree to that effect. 
Provision was made for new elections 
on August 19 and for the convocation of 
the Chamber on September 17. Simul- 
taneously theselectoral law was modified by the President. 
The new change involves abolishing proportional repre- 
sentation. Each district is to elect its deputy or Senator 
on the majority estimate. The present regulations are 
based on the total national vote, each party being allowed 
seats on a basis of the party vote it polled. Moreover, 
the Senate is not to be elected simultaneously with the 
deputies. Opposition leaders protested the decree, alleg- 
ing that Premier Venizelos will so divide the country into 
districts as to insure his winning. The Royalist press 
showed indignation over the alteration in the electoral 
system, and the spokesman for the Party asserted that the 
proposed elections were a parody which his confreres 
would not recognize. 

On July 11, at the instance of the Cabinet, General 
Theodore Pangalos, who has been in prison since August, 
1926, having been awaiting trial for treason, after being 
ousted as Dictator, was released. It 
was the mind of the Cabinet that as he 
had been in prison by Parliamentary 
commission and as Parliament had been dissolved, the 
Commission’s existence was ended, and hence the General 
should be freed. It will be recalled that M. Pangalos 
seized the national power in 1925 and held it until a mili- 
tary coup d’etat during his vacation in August, 1926, 
headed by General Kondylis, put an end to his Dictator- 
ship and brought about his imprisonment. For some time 
he was held on the Island of Crete, and eventually a 
Parliamentary committee was designated to inquire into 
his seizure of power. On its decision that he had been 
guilty of high treason, a special court made up of thirty 
members of Parliament was authorized to conduct a public 
trial. Though the General frequently petitioned Parlia- 
ment for the trial to take place it never eventuated. 


Electoral 
Changes 


Pangalos 
Released 


Ireland.—Having settled their individual differ- 
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ences, the Nationalists of the six Counties of Northern 
Ireland banded together into a new organization known 
as the National League. This move- 
ment was almost universally approved, 
and it is expected to exercise a strong 
influence on the political situation in Ulster. The Central 
Council of the League outlined a series of meetings and 
demonstrations to be held throughout the Northeastern 
Counties. The purpose of the League is to coordinate 
the minority elements hitherto discriminated against, and 
to form a group working for progress and social justice 
within the Northern area. One of its ambitions is the 


abolition of partition. 


National League 
Formed 


Italy. —Three important changes in the Cabinet re- 
sulted from the resignation of Count Giuseppe Volpi, 
former Minister of Finance, and of Signor Pietro Fedele, 
who held the post of Minister of Public 
Instruction. Count Volpi was succeeded 
by Senator Antonio Mosconi, and Signor 
Fedele was replaced by Signor Giuseppe Belluzzo, former 
Minister of National Economy. Signor Martelli, Under- 
Secretary in the latter department, was promoted to fill 
the office vacated by the transfer of his chief. Count 
Volpi is best known in America as head of the Italian 
Debt Commission, which negotiated in 1925 the settle- 
ment of his Government’s debt to the United States. He 
had formerly been prominent in the industrial and financial 
world, and served as a member of the Supreme Economic 
Council during the War. 

Two groups of the survivors of the Italia disaster were 
rescued on June 12 by the Soviet ice-breaker, Krassin, 
after a Russian flier had discovered on the ice fields the 

marooned men who had started on foot 


Cabinet 
Changes 


Seven of : : : 
Italia Crew for land more than six weeks previously. 
Rescued One of this land party, Doctor Malm- 


gren, the Swedish meteorologist, had died, and the two 
survivors, Zappi and Mariano, were found watching by 
his corpse. They had been without food for thirteen days. 
After rescuing them, the Krassin succeeded in reaching 
the main camp of the refugees and took the five com- 
panions of General Nobile aboard. 


Japan.—On July 10, the Cabinet instructed the War 
Minister to arrange for the withdrawal of 7,000 reservists 
from Shantung. These had been sent there several 
months ago to protect Japanese lives and 
property. Instructions were also issued 
by the Cabinet that as soon as the situ- 
ation permitted a number of Japanese troops in Man- 
churia should be reduced. Plans for the settlement of 
the Tsinan incident were also approved by the Cabinet, 
and it was understood that these included demands for 
an apology from the National Government, the payment 
of compensation, punishment for those responsible for 
the outrages, and future guarantees.—The proposal that 
an Imperial ordinance should make leaders of Commun- 
istic movements liable to capital punishment found the 
Privy Council divided on the issue, at its meeting on 
June 27. Opposition was expressed by some of the 


Cabinet and 
Privy Council 
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members not so much to the infliction of the penalty as 
to legislation by Imperial edict. The Opposition refused 
to admit the Government’s plea of urgency. Those advo- 
cating the change defended it on the score of the on- 
coming November coronation ceremonies when it is feared 
the Communists may cause trouble. 


Jugoslavia.—Stefan Raditch, the wounded Croatian 
leader, arrived on July 8, in Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, 
in company with the two other wounded Deputies, MM. 
Grandja and Pernar. He was given a 
demonstration of welcome on his arrival. 
The Croatian leaders continued to insist 
on the dissolution of Parliament and the holding of new 
elections as the only solution to the political situation, 
declaring that their only hope lay in the King and the 
people of “ saving the constitutional life of the country.” 
The Coalition leaders, however, were equally determined 
not to let Parliament be dissolved. 


Recovery of 
Raditch 


Russia.—The Supreme Court of Special Instance 
handed down its verdict, from which there is no appeal, 
at midnight of July 5, condemning to death eleven and to 

various terms of imprisonment thirty- 


Industrial : : 
Sabotage eight of fifty Russians and Germans 
Punished accused of sabotage in the Donetz 
mines. The trial had lasted many weeks and the 


judges deliberated forty-eight hours. The condemnation 
was staged with all the theatricality of propaganda material 
concocted for the Eurasian mentality of the Soviet do- 
main. As a result of protests from Germany two of the 
three Germans involved were acquitted and one was 
paroled. Six of the Russians condemned to death were 
recommended for clemency with a view to their future 
usefulness as technicians. Among those condemned to 
prison were two of Russia’s greatest engineers. The 
Russian Lawyers’ Association in the United States and 
the Russian Engineers’ Mutual Aid Society in New York 
City adopted resolutions protesting against the verdict 
of the Soviet court. The political significance of the 
trial is that of a gesture on the part of the Stalin faction 
to show itself 100 per cent Communist by ruthlessly 
prosecuting all suspected of collusion with “ capitalist ” 


aliens and reactionaries. 





In accord with its policy of presenting the 
story of Catholic activities that have a suggestive 
and universal value, next week’s issue of AMERICA 
will contain an article from the pen of Edward 
F. Garesché, called “ The Outer Circle.” It will 
be the account of what should be done for certain 
young men on the outer circle of Catholic’ life. 

A delightful summer story that blends travel 
with Catholic interest will be Martha Genung 
Stearns’ article “ A Stronghold of Faith,” the 
castle of Arundel in Sussex. 

“Industry Does Not Appreciate the Colleges ” 
will be the title of a sequel to a recent paper en- 
titled “Colleges Do Not Appreciate Industry,” 


by C. J. Freund. 
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Hating the Pope in Hot Weather 


EPORTING a celebration of the Klan on Long Is- 
land which consisted chiefly in defying the Pope and 
burning a cross ninety feet high, Nunnally Johnson re- 
marks in the New York Evening Post, that it must be 
hard to hate the Pope so energetically on a hot night. 
“ Ain’t there some way we can defy the Pope without all 
this heat?” he pictures one of these half-roasted pyro- 
maniacs as complaining. “ Nobody is readier n’ me to 
defy the Pope on a cold night, but now I am perspirin’ 
freely an’ when I perspire I can’t get up no interest in 
defyin’ nobody, Pope or no Pope.” Thereupon he went 
home, did this Kleagle, to find “some people named 
O’Shaughnessy that lives next door to me, and they was 
out on their front porch drinkin’ out of tall glasses and in 
front of an electric fan and listenin’ to the radio, and 
they did not know nothin’ at all about how we had defied 
the Catholics. They was havin’ a good time at home.” 
However, even the worst stretches of hot weather are 
succeeded by the cooling breezes of autumn, and then 
we may look for more burning of crosses ninety feet 
high, and other absurdities. Since this milder period im- 
mediately precedes the Presidential elections, it is pos- 
sible that we may witness scenes which offend the Cath- 
olic, and the genuinely American, conscience even more 
sorely than cross burnings. For the first time in our 
history the candidate chosen by one of the major parties 
is a Catholic. As in his past political career, so now he 
makes no appeal to his fellow-citizens on the score of 
his religion. On the other hand, we may be sure that he 
will overlook no attempt to disqualify him because of the 
fact that quietly and simply he worships Almighty God 
according to the dictates of his conscience. In this situa- 
tion, the ignorant and the malicious can find plenty of 
material for bitter and fanatical warfare. 
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Most of us, we trust, will be like the O’Shaughnessys. 
At our ease on the front porch, we shall imbibe iced tea 
out of tall glasses, grumbling a bit at the weather and the 
unspeakable static. Some of our neighbors may be defy- 
ing the Pope, but we do not know anything about it. 

But in other, more illiterate parts of the country, our 
Catholic brethren may not be so fortunate. They are sur- 
rounded by individuals who are positive that the issue in 
November is not whether Governor Smith or Mr. Hoover 
shall be President of the United States, but whether or 
not the Bishop of Rome shall be. They know—somebody 
must have whispered!—that the Pope sent two million 
dollars to Houston, and they are ready to take an oath that 
the Pope is ready to spend twenty millions more to ac- 
complish his fell designs upon our liberties. And people 
afflicted with nightmares of this kind, are quite likely 
to emit piercing screams, and to indulge in quaint customs 
rarely found outside the walls of institutions for the care 
of the hopelessly insane. 

We are sure that Mr. Hoover despises this pettiness— 
which in some of its aspects, however, is by no means 
petty but profoundly base—quite as sincerely as does 
Governor Smith. These two gentlemen should discover 
sO many interesting topics for discussion and debate that 
their followers will find neither time nor inclination to 
revert to the alleged remove of the Pope from Rome to 
Washington, or to similar manifestations of incurable 
imbecility. 


War and Peace in Louvain 


T is almost amusing to note the war-like spirit which 
rose like a devastating whirlwind on the appearance 
of the American delegate chosen to represent the United 
States at the dedication of the new library of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. The raging of the student mob may be 
at once discounted. It probably had no deeper significance 
than many similar outbreaks at home, which merely 
mean, we all know, that to a group of college boys out 
for a lark, any public celebration is an admirable field for 

horseplay. 

More to the point, however, were other criticisms, of 
which some alleged that the inscription was bad Latin, 
and others that it was bad history. A third group saw 
in it nothing but an exhibition of American “ brag.” The 
Americans rebuilt the library, they admitted ; that is, they 
reconstructed the building. But a library is, chiefly, books 
and manuscripts, and it was stretching the facts beyond 
the breaking point to assert that these had been chiefly 
“restored” by the Americans. Considering that nearly 
ten years have passed since the signing of the Armistice, 
the war spirit near Flanders’ fields showed a remarkable 
degree of violence—and that, too, at so peaceful a meet- 
ing as the dedication of a university library ! 

It was with regret, no doubt, that Msgr. Ladeuze, Rec- 
tor of the University, found himself obliged to appeal 
to the courts. There was an appearance, but only an ap- 
pearance, of discourtesy to the American delegate in the 
act, but issues of real moment were at stake. Abstract- 
ing from the historical value of this famous inscription, it 
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should seem fairly clear that the chief result of using it 
now would be to perpetuate war hatreds which we ought 
to try to forget. 

It is pleasant, however, to have an official assurance that 
the late Cardinal Mercier did not write the inscription, 
and did not approve it. As a great patriot, and a greater 
lover of the Father of all, he knew that the world’s 
sorest need is that peace which comes from love of God 
and of all God’s children. 


The Anglican State Church 


APPILY removed as we are fron the center of the 

controversy, the conflict between the Anglican 
Establishment and Parliament has little practical bearing 
upon our own religious problems. The honors seem to 
lie with Parliament. For Parliament at least knows what 
it wants, and acts upon its knowledge. The Establish- 
ment, as always in the face of a question involving dogma 
or morals, is hopelessly divided. 

Of course, we do not agree that it is the business of 
any political group to decide how men shall or shall not 
worship Almighty God in prayer. Still, when a religious 
body is de facto a department of the State, and as such 
subject to the civil power, it does not seem unreasonable 
that the State should dictate the formularies of belief and 
prescribe the manner of public prayer. The Establishment 
admitted its inferior position when it humbly petitioned 
the approval of Parliament. Even had this petition been 
granted, the formal act of submission by the Establish- 
ment to Parliament, would have remained unchanged. 
When the Bishops took their Prayer Book to Parliament 
and asked permission of that body to use it, they openly 
admitted that the Church was subject to the State in 
spiritual as well as in temporal matters, that it had no 
voice save that which might be authorized by a political 
body, and no right, emanating from on high, to teach men 
to save their souls, but only a commission signed and 
sealed by a branch of the civil government. 

Of individual members of the Establishment, we have 
nothing to say in criticism. But a body which now pro- 
claims its heaven-approved right to rule and lead in 
matters of faith and morals, and now confesses before 
the world, unwillingly, perhaps, but in terms that cannot 
possibly be misconstrued, that it does not dare to use a 
prayer book approved by its spiritual heads; that body is 
open to sharp criticism and uncompromising condemna- 
tion. 

The Anglican Bench presents no sublime or even heroic 
spectacle to the modern religious world. Striving to pro- 
tect the “comprehensiveness ” of the Establishment—a 
position which, in substance, does not differ greatly from 
the irreligious sophism that it makes no difference what 
the Bishops succeeded in reaching a syn- 
As Dean Inge has re- 








a man believes 
thesis which satisfies no one. 


marked in the London Evening Standard (June 20), the 
Bishops flattered themselves that they could put down 
burglary by authorizing petty larceny; and when asked 
what they meant to do to those who continued to burgle, 
they had no clear answer to give. “ The choice before 
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us,” writes the Dean, “is whether to revert to a religion 
of authority,” namely, the Catholic Church, “or to de- 
velop Protestantism . . ” Rejecting this choice in favor 
of a compromise which could commend itself to no lover 
of truth, the Bishops have surely met a melancholy but 
merited fate. 

The claim is occasionally made in this country that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is at once Catholic and 
Protestant, combining the best and eliminating the worst 
features of each “system.” As a rule, the claim is too 
much for our sense of humor. The good men who present 
it might as well protest that they themselves are at one 
and the same time, tall and short, black and white, 
emaciated and obese. Americans know, in a _ general 
fashion, what is meant by “ Protestant,” and what is 
meant by “ Catholic.” That is why they are quite likely 
to accept a man who says that he is both a Catholic and 
a Protestant as a new—and not particularly entertaining 
—kind of wag. 





The Worker’s Sure Defense 


T is interesting to note the approval of the social re- 

construction program of the Bishops in the United 
States in a report submitted by the French economist, M. 
Albert Thomas. Mr. Thomas, now Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau of the International Labor Con- 
gress, recently in session at Geneva, was at one time a 
Socialist member of the French Parliament. But his 
economic errors do not blind him to the value of the 
Church’s teaching on the need of a social action through- 
out the world that is based upon justice and charity, in- 
stead of greed and expediency. 

The report made by M. Thomas includes many in- 
stances in which the Belgian, Austrian, German, Italian 
and French Hierarchies have intervened to enforce the 
teachings of the Leonine Encyclicals on the rights and 
duties of workers and employers. It is another proof, if 
proof be asked, that the Catholic Church has always 
fought for the protection of the rights of the poor, and 
that only in the doctrines which she proclaims can the 
State find a proper solution of the grave and complicated 
labor questions which have pushed themselves to the fore 
in all civilized countries within the last few years. Many 
other instances might have been cited by M. Thomas. 
Not to go beyond our own country, the defense of the 
worker by the late Cardinal Gibbons, and by the late 
Bishop Muldoon, of Rockford, at a time when labor sorely 
needed friends and spokesmen, is known to all. More 
recently Bishop Tihen, of Denver, came to the defense 
of the striking miners in Colorado, and Bishop Boyle, of 
Pittsburgh, begged funds to relieve the distress of the 
starving families in the coal fields of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. It is not difficult to catalogue examples. The 
student meets, on the contrary, with a wealth of instances 
so great that it embarrasses. 

At the present time, conflicts rage and graver conflicts 
threaten, over the right of workingmen to organize to 
protect their lawful interests. Wholly in keeping with 
the vindication of these free and voluntary associations, 
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made by Leo XIII, are the words spoken by Cardinal, 
then Archbishop, Mundelein, of Chicago, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the episcopal consecration 
of Cardinal Gibbons. “ . . No fair-minded man will deny 
that more than anything else, they [the labor unions] 
have obtained for the laboring man a living wage; they 
have helped him to rear his family in decent surround- 
ings and enabled his children to aspire to higher and 
better things; they have helped to make the toiler a con- 
tented factor in the community.” 

Exercising his right to combine with his fellows to 
protect by just means the rights common to all, the 
American workingman has established a free union which 
has proved its worth by the results it has achieved. It 
is not perfect; it is not, in every respect, the union set 
by Leo as the ideal. But for its virtues, it deserves our 
encouragement and cooperation. 


Lay Teachers in the Catholic College 


OR nearly a decade, the problem of the lay teacher 

in the Catholic college has engaged the attention of 
Catholic leaders in education. Until about 1920, the prob- 
lem hardly existed. Our colleges were small. The steady 
supply of vocations to the teaching Orders made it pos- 
sible to recruit faculties consisting wholly of Religious. 
In several dioceses, the teachers were members of the 
diocesan clergy. 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. It secures 
that without which an education is not a Catholic educa- 
tion but a sham and a fatal delusion: teachers who never 
forget that the very soul of the Catholic school is our holy 
religion. It calls for no salary budget, or for expenditures 
so small that they can be easily met. The Religious re- 
ceive a modest support from the college, but no salary. 
In many instances, they can meet these living expenses 
in whole or in part, through an income from lectures, 
royalties, and honoraria for sermons and retreats. 

But conditions have changed so greatly within the last 
decade, that this highly desirable plan is no longer feasible. 
As Ham Peggotty said of young Copperfield, our col- 
leges “have growed out of all knowin’.” Institutions 
which only a few years ago found it highly advisable to 
canvass for matriculates, are now obliged to turn away 
thousands annually. In some of these colleges, the ma- 
terial equipment forbids an enrollment beyond four or five 
hundred. Others which have room for twice that number, 
or more, lack the teachers. The supply of vocations, even 
when maintained in the proportions furnished in the earlier 
years of the century, does not suffice to fill the chairs. 
Hence the larger institutions have been obliged to turn 
for help to the lay teacher. 

This departure from the older tradition opens a new 
field for inquiry and evaluation. It has not as yet been 
studied exhaustively, but Catholic educators are disposed 
to agree that the newer plan, while forced rather than 
freely adopted, will prove successful. When trained in 
his subject, given a free and full chance to show his value, 
and imbued with the Catholic spirit, the lay teacher con- 
tributes an element of unique value to Catholic educa- 
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tion. But to obtain this happy result, he must in every 
respect be put on a footing of equality with the Religious 
teacher of corresponding academic rank. If he can claim 
nothing by the fact that he is a layman, it is both unjust 
and stupid to penalize him because he is not a Religious 
or a priest. But with proper working conditions secured 
—and to judge from the practice of our chief Catholic 
colleges they are established as a matter of course—the 
lay teacher becomes an asset of great value. 

Two difficulties, however, are encountered by the col- 
lege which seeks his aid. The first is to find him. The 
next is to pay him. 

Thousands of Catholic girls, and a smaller number of 
Catholic boys, annually seek and secure positions in the 
State schools and privately conducted colleges. At least 
some of these are well qualified by the rectitude of their 
lives and by their professional training to assume a useful 
place in our own faculties. They choose the non-Catho- 
lic institution with reluctance because in it they find a 
financial income and a tenure of position which thus far, 
at least, the ‘Catholic college has not been able to offer. , 

Ultimately, then, as we have observed on former oc- 
casions, this problem can be solved only when our col- 
leges can command a larger income. The qualified Catho- 
lic teacher exists. We need him badly, but we cannot ask 
him to work for a pittance. He is not a Religious vowed 
to poverty, and he may be the father of a family bound on 
every count to provide for its reasonable wants. If we 
wish to secure and retain his services, we must match 
the offers made him by the secular college. 

As our institutions must say, with Peter at the Temple 
gate, “ Silver and gold I have none,” this conclusion would 
seem equivalent to a demand that our college adminis- 
trators forthwith work miracles. So they must; so too 
must every head of a Catholic school, whether it be a 
kindergarten or a university. When they set their hand 
resolutely to the plow, God’s power brings forth the abun- 
dant harvest. The history of Catholic education in this 
country shows plainly that any Catholic venture will suc- 
ceed on three pennies and the courage that comes from — 
unshaken faith in God. 


The “Planks” on Labor and Education 


ie succeeding issues we propose to offer an examination 
of the so-called labor and education “ planks” in- 
corporated by the two great parties into their platforms. 

It is not surprising to learn, from the N. C. W. C., 
that the American Federation of Labor is “ still unde- 
cided ” on the party it will support. Even making ailow- 
ance for the compromises which parties deem necessary 
for the sake of harmony, the planks are disappointing, 
not so much because of what they include as because of 
what they omit. 

Until a party leader wise enough to draw up a fearless 
program and strong enough to force his party to sup- 
port it rises up, it is not safe to regard a platform pro- 
nunciamento as anything but a series of words which has 
as much meaning—or as littlke—when read backwards or 
sideways as it has when read from left to right. 
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The Students’ Spiritual 


DANIEL A. 


O be fashionable in some pessimistic circles, one 

must be prepared to shake a doleful head over 

our modern youth. Perhaps they call for a bit 
of head-shaking, but so, for that matter, do some of our 
modern mature men and women. In any case, shaking 
one’s head may develop the much-admired swan-like neck ; 
it does nothing to solve a problem or to provide a substi- 
tute for the things over which one despairs. 

The Church is in no sense a head-shaker nor is it in- 
clined to be doleful over anything. If things are wrong, 
the Church quickly suggests a remedy. When conditions 
arise that need constructive aid, it furnishes that particular 
aid. On this principle it brought into existence the Catho- 
lic school system, born, one might almost say, of a fine 
belief in the possibilities of youth. To youth, imperiled 
by popular paganism, it gave frequent Communion, the 
one adequate solution for its problems. 

Quite aside from the attitude of the Church, however, 
one is less inclined to shake a doleful head, when one 
remembers that during the past year, a leading review 
finds, modern Protestant youth took part in 600 religious 
conferences. On 600 occasions these young people met 
to discuss their spiritual problems and face the religious 
difficulties of our times. I myself presided this year at 
twenty conferences of Catholic young men and women, 
which brought together over 10,000 of them. The fact 
that these conferences were all held on their holidays 
and lasted never less than four hours and sometimes as 
long as two and a half days, gives some clue to the 
earnestness of the 10,000 who attended. The results of 
these conferences have been so gratifying and inspiring 
that I hope later to tell the readers of America (if they 
are interested) something of the meetings and the deep- 
ened belief which they gave me in the religious earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of Catholic youth. 

Just at present, however, I am writing to call attention 
of readers to a convention which is the outgrowth of these 
conferences, the first convention of the sort, I believe, 
held among Catholic young people in America. 

On August 17, 18 and 19, of the present summer, under 
the auspices of the Sodality of Our Lady, the largest 
student spiritual organization in the world, will take place 
in St. Louis what we are calling the Students’ Spiritual 
Leadership Convention. It is open to all students and 
faculty members in Catholic universities, colleges, and 
high schools, whether a Sedality has been established in 
their school or not. The one requisite for attendance is 
interest in students’ spiritual life and students’ religious 
organizations. 

Over 1,100 delegates have thus far pledged themselves 
to attend, though this article is written two months before 
the dates of the meeting. 
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The Convention will be strictly religious in character 
and, of course, essentially Catholic. The plan originated 
among the Catholic students of St. Louis, and invitations 
have been sent to all Catholic institutions of higher learn- 
ing. To make possible a large student attendance, the 
entire expenses of the Convention, food, lodging, trans- 
portation about the city, and incidentals, are covered by 
a fee of $10.00 per delegate. Probable deficit is being 
taken over by a sincere friend of Catholic education. 
Catholic colleges and academies of St. Louis have with 
fine generosity opened their dormitory buildings to the 
visiting students so that their comfort and welfare is 
absolutely assured. St. Louis students are prepared to 
meet the visiting delegates with private cars, and St. 
Louis University is providing all the meeting places and 
is housing the men delegates. 

As this is the first Catholic convention of the sort ever 
held in America, some doubt was expressed as to the 
response the invitations would meet. No doubt now 
remains about the very large number of students and 
faculty members who will attend from all parts of the 
country. But there is room for more, and space is still 
being held for those who may later decide to come as 
delegates. Naturally enough, for this is a new enter- 
prise, many of the schools sent regrets; distance pre- 
vented others from accepting; others have never been 
heard from. But no section of the country will be un- 
represented and no type of Catholic education will be 
without its delegate. 

The Convention, if the hope of its promoters is realized, 
will not be an affair of dull papers or lectures by adult 
members. Discussions and demonstrations carried on by 
the students themselves are to be the principal features 
of the program. It was felt that if the students are the 
main factors in the success of the Convention, they are 
far more likely to carry back to their schools enthusiasm 
for student spiritual leadership, an increased realization 
of the possibilities of religious organizations, and a deep- 
ened sense of their own responsibilities and obligations. 
And this development of student spontaneous interest in 
religious problems and of enthusiasm for their spiritual 
life and organizations is the great objective of the Con- 
vention. 

Hence a carefully prepared list of subjects will be sent 
to every registered delegate one month in advance of the 
Convention. With the list goes a letter asking the students 
to come prepared to give expression to their views on 
religious leadership, school spiritual life, religious organi- 
zation, and to tell the other delegates of the ideals and 
methods they have found successful in their particular 
high school or college. Where this method was followed 
in the spiritual conference of Catholic students held in 
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Chicago under the auspices of the Loyola University 
Sodality, students spoke freely and genuine enthusiasm 
was expressed and carried away. It is hoped the same 
will be the result of the Convention. 

Among the general subjects to be discussed are the 
following: the student’s duty of spiritual leadership; 
the Sodality as a school of religious training ; the Students’ 
Spiritual Council; general participation in the spiritual life 
of the school ; the student and the Blessed Sacrament ; the 
student and the Blessed Virgin; Catholic action; spiritual 
advertising ; Catholic literature; the value of a students’ 
spiritual or Sodality union. This list is the best descrip- 
tion of what kind of a convention it will be. 

In the demonstrations, groups of students, carefully 
prepared and rehearsed, will present typical spiritual 
meetings, conduct officers’ conferences, plan a school’s 
spiritual year, plot out spiritual advertising, conduct a 
demonstration of teaching catechism, and show practical 
means for increasing students’ zeal for and interest in 
their own spiritual life and in the work which they can 
do for others. 

Each day sectional meetings will give individual groups 
an opportunity for discussing their particular problems. 
The faculty will meet by themselves, as will the college 
and university students, and the boys and girls from the 
high schools. 

Enough social life will be encouraged to break up the 
possible monotony of the meetings and to give the dele- 
gates from various sections of the country a chance to 
meet and become acquainted. The greatest care is being 
taken to safeguard the delegates and to insure the highest 
possible tone for the whole Convention. 

Booths and exhibits are being prepared to show the 
delegates various lines of spiritual work possible for col- 
leges and high schools. In these booths trained demon- 
strators will show what can be done, and schools through- 
out the country have been sending in exhibits of the work 
which their students have performed during the past year 
along spiritual lines. 

Naturally, any first convention is an experiment. Yet 
the smaller conferences held during the year have pre- 
pared the way for the success of this Convention. The 
students have shown the most gratifying interest and co- 
operation in the fact that in a large number of schools 
group Communions have been offered and Masses heard 
to obtain God’s blessing on the Convention. Thousands 
of students as well as faculty members are praying for 
its success. That alone is a fine sign of what may be 
expected from the meetings which will take place next 
month at St. Louis. 

Prophecy is always dangerous and tricky; but in this 
particular case, we who have general charge of the Con- 
vention have sufficient faith in our Catholic young people 
and sufficient knowledge of the zeal of our Religious and 
priestly teachers, to feel sure that the Convention will 
play its part in the great cause of promoting religious 
education. 

For details or further information, the reader may 
address the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Roots of Sanity 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1928) 


EAN INGE, when he is right, is very right. He is 

right with all that ringing emphasis that makes him 
in other matters so rashly and disastrously wrong. And 
I cannot but hail with gratitude the scorn with which he 
spoke lately of all the newspaper nonsense about using 
monkey-glands to turn old men into young men; or into 
young monkeys, if that is to be the next step towards the 
Superman. 

Not unnaturally, he tried to balance his denunciation 
of that very experimental materialism which he is always 
accusing us of denouncing, by saying that this materialism 
is one evil extreme and that Catholicism is the other. In 
that connection he said some of the usual things which he 
commonly finds it easier to say, and we generally find it 
tolerably easy to answer. 

For instance, it is a good example of the contradictory 
charges brought against Rome that the Dean apparently 
classes us with those who leave children entirely “ un- 
warned ” about the moral dangers of the body. Consider- 
ing that we have been abused for decades on the ground 
that we forced on the young the infamous suggestions of 
the confessional this is rather funny. 

Only the other day I noted that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
revived this charge of an insult to innocence; and I will 
leave Dean Inge and Sir Arthur to fight it out. And 
when he charges us with indifference to eugenics and the 
breeding of criminals and lunatics, it is enough that he 
has himself to denounce the perversion of science mani- 
fested in the monkey business; and might permit others 
to resent equally the schemes by which men are to act 
like lunatics and criminals to avoid lunacy and crime. 

We are always being blamed for saying that we are 
right and everybody else is wrong. Incidentally, it is 
worth remarking that until a very short time ago, every- 
body else said that everybody else was wrong. Certainly 
this was the case in England, or, still more, in Scotland. 
So long as Protestantism was a living and inspiring thing, 
with its own saints and prophets, it was the very essence 
of it that each sect said that everybody else was wrong. 
And it really required far more faith or fanaticism, or 
whatever you choose to call it, to believe it of a small 
chapel than of a great international Church. 

The argument of securus judicat orbis terrarum (the 
judgment of the whole world is safe), the argument of 
proportion and majorities and a mass of mankind, can to 
some extent be used, and has to some extent been used, in 
favor of the Church of Rome. It would not be used in 
favor of the Clapham Sect or the Plymouth Brethren or 
the Countess of Huntington’s Connection. Each of these 
claimed to be the True Church; but they could hardly 
claim to be the Catholic Church in the sense of the Univer- 
sal Church. Therefore they claimed a privilege that was 
supernatural and supernatural alone. Their revelation 
could only be revelation ; there could be no argument from 


reception. 
If heaven had whispered its secret to Clapham, it could 
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only be in its own most inscrutable favor; there was not 
even the shadow of a historic or human aptitude such as 
hung over heathen Rome. If the Upstanding Glassite 
was to continue to Upstand, he must do so on a stark 
faith that the truth of God had been in the mind of 
Glass. Otherwise the cold and careless world, judging 
by the external proportions of things, would see it in that 
Glass rather darkly. 

It hardly becomes those, therefore, who until a few 
years ago were dogmatic Protestants, and who are still 
defending Protestantism, to complain of the improbability 
of one thing being right when many others are wrong. 
Ours is one of the four or five great philosophies of the 
world; and it is the right philosophy. Theirs was one of 
the 300,000 sects of the world; and each one of those 
minute fragments maintained that it was the right sect. 

There is, however, another aspect of this matter of 
being right or wrong, which is not so often associated 
with us, but which is equally consistent with our philos- 
ophy. And it has a notable bearing on the sort of ques- 
tions here raised by Dean Inge. 

It concerns not only the matters in which the world 
is wrong, but rather especially the matters in which the 
world is right: The world, especially the modern world, 
has reached a curious condition of ritual or routine; in 
which we might almost say that it is wrong even when it is 
It continues to a great extent to do the sensible 
things. It is rapidly ceasing to have any of the sensible 
reasons for doing them. It is always lecturing us on the 
deadness of tradition; and it is living entirely on the life 
of tradition. It is always denouncing us for superstition ; 
and its own principal virtues are now almost entirely 


right. 


superstitions. 
I mean that when we are right, we are right by prin- 


ciple ; and when they are right, they are right by prejudice. 
We can say, if they prefer it so, that they are right by 
instinct. But anyhow, they are still restrained by healthy 
prejudice from many things into which they might be 
hurried by their own unhealthy logic. It is easiest to take 
very simple and even extreme examples; and some of 
the extremes are nearer to us than some may fancy. 

Thus, most of our friends and acquaintances continue 
to entertain a healthy prejudice against cannibalism. The 
time when this next step in ethical evolution will be taken 
seems as yet far distant. But the notion that there is not 
very much difference between the bodies of men and 
animals—that is not by any means far distant, but exceed- 
ingly near. It is expressed in a hundred ways, as a sort 
of cosmic communism; we might almost say that it is 
expressed in every other way except cannibalism. 

It is expressed, as in the Voronoff notion, in putting 
pieces of animals into men. It is expressed, as in the 
Vegetarian notion, in not putting pieces of animals into 
men. It is expressed in letting a man die as a dog dies, 
or in thinking it more pathetic that a dog should die 
than a man. Some are fussy about what happens to the 
bodies of animals, as if they were quite certain that a rab- 
bit resented being cooked, or that an oyster demanded to 
be cremated. Some are ostentatiously indifferent to what 
happens to the bodies of men; and deny all dignity to 
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the dead and all affectionate gesture to the living. But 
all these have obviously one thing in common; and that 
is that they regard the human and bestial body as common 
things. They think of them under a common generaliza- 
tion; or under conditions at best comparative. 

Among people who have reached this positon, the reason 
for disapproving of cannibalism has become vague, but 
the real reason is that all such social sanities are now 
the traditions of old Catholic dogmas. Like many other 
Catholic dogmas, they are felt in some vague way even 
by heathens, so long as they are healthy heathens. But 
when it is a question of their not being merely felt but 
formulated, it will be found to be a formula of the Faith. 
In this case it is all those ideas that Modernists most dis- 
like, about “ special creation ’’ and that Divine image that 
does not come merely by evolution, and the chasm between 
man and the other creatures. In short, it is those very 
doctrines with which men like Dean Inge are perpetually 
reproaching us, as things that forbid us a complete confi- 
dence in science or a complete unity with animals. It is 
these that stand between men and cannibalism—or pos- 
sibly monkey glands. They have the prejudice; and long 
may they retain it! We have the principle, and they are 
welcome to it when they want it. 

This is, of course, an example of the special sort of 
ignorance of which I wrote on a former occasion, the con- 
dition in which men are ignorant even of their own 
opinions, or at least of the basis of their own opinions. 
In most modern people there is a battle between the new 
opinions, which they do not follow out to their end, and 
the old traditions, which they do not trace back to their 
If they followed the new notions forward, it 
would lead them to Bedlam. If they followed the better 
instincts backward it would lead them to Rome. At the 
best they remain suspended between two logical alterna- 
tives, trying to tell themselves, as does Dean Inge, that 
they are merely avoiding two extremes. 

But there is this great difference in his case, that the 
question on which he is wrong is, in however perverted a 
form, a matter of science, whereas the matter in which 
he is right is by this time simply a matter of sentiment. 
I need not say that I do not use the word here in a con- 
temptuous sense, for in these things there is a very close 
kinship between sentiment and sense. But the fact re- 
mains that all the people in his position can only go on 
being sensible. It is left for us to be also reasonable. 


beginning. 


IF I HAD KNOWN 


I had not even known 

That I could come to Thee; 
To kneel a moment here, 

And leave Thee, sorrow-free. 


And all the weary times 
I bore my cross alone, 

Thou wouldst have shared with me. 
To think I had not known. 


Now let me place the trials 
Which made me faint and fall 
Into Thy pierced hands; 


For they can hold them all. 
HeEten R. Kaun. 
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Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours 


WittiaM I. Lonercay, S. J. 


widely prevalent. Where to place responsibility 

for this is usually a baffling problem. Our non- 
Catholic countrymen generally abound in good will, and 
religious tolerance is more than an empty slogan with 
most of them. Accordingly it would seem unbelievable that 
intelligent or respectable people should of set purpose 
disseminate libels about Catholicism. Facts, however, 
apparently rebut the presumption, for there is before us a 
volume*, recently published, that, in this connection, is 
most intriguing. 

The book comes from a reputable firm' which we can 
hardly imagine has deliberately lent itself to misrepre- 
senting the Church. Its author should be both a depend- 
able historian and a satisfying theologian. He is de- 
scribed as “ Recently Professor of Church History in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, now Lecturer 
on American Church History in Union Theological Sem- 
inary.” The volume professes to offer a comparison, 
chiefly dogmatic, of Protestantism and “ Romanism,” as 
he chooses to call Catholicism. 

One is reluctant to sit in judgment on the good or bad 
will of an author, but in the present instance the most 
liberal critic will find it difficult to excuse much that the 
volume contains. 

It is, of course, readily conceivable that non-Catholics 
should be honestly out of sympathy with Catholic teach- 
ings, that they should differ from Catholics in the inter- 
pretation of Scriptural and patristic texts and historical 
facts, and that they should not accept Catholic doctrines 
but dispute their validity and try by logical arguments to 
minimize their merit. To this no Catholic can reasonably 
object. But that a professed theologian should put forth 
as a description of Catholic teaching a series of misstate- 
ments and actual falsehoods and should betray utter 
ignorance of the commonest matters in a scheme of things 
he professes to criticize, is hard to understand and well- 
nigh impossible charitably to explain away. 

At the outset one is struck with the intemperateness 
with which Dr. Schaff so frequently writes. He scoffs 
at Lourdes, Guadalupe and other Catholic shrines, though 
he does not offer any argument to weaken the facts which 
have caused devotion to center about them. One is 
surprised to find a man who writes “D. D.” after his 
name resorting to such a Menckenese flippancy as “ The 
language of the dogma [of the Immaculate Conception] 
seems to render uncertain whether one is to believe that 
the dogma was revealed to Pius in answer to his fastings 
and prayers, or was revealed before he fasted and prayed 
for guidance” (p. 445). Any well-read non-Catholic 
is aware that references in a dogmatic proclamation to 
the revelation of a doctrine do not refer to personal 
revelations to the author of the proclamation. 


IM wrtety reves. Whe of things Catholic is 


*Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours. By David S. Schaff, D. D. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


From the recent canonization of Joan of Arc and ather 
historical figures we are to conclude that they have for 
their purpose “ the reclamation of wayward nations to the 
Roman obedience, and the discredit of the Protestant 
Reformation ” (p. 473). On the other hand the canon- 
izations of the Jubilee Year “showed that the Roman 
authorities are as ready today to accept unnatural extra- 
vagancies as miracles as they were in the fifteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 474). 

Possibly Dr. Schaff reaches the extreme of impropriety 
and best betrays his own disregard of the commonest 
decencies when he writes of St. Alphonsus Liguori: 

. the question arises how it was possible that the matters 
discussed [in his Moral Theology] should have entered the mind 
of one destined to be placed among the highest saints, as was the 
Redemptorist, and how a pure mind could dally with them, turn 
them over and over, look at them from every angle, and propose 
lax solutions to be given to penitents in the confessional (p. 592). 

From such a slur the normal reader can only draw one 
inference! 

Though Dr. Schaff admits that Christ is God and that 
He is Mary’s Child, by some illogical process he objects 
to Catholics following the Council of Ephesus by speaking 
of her as the Mother of God. He notes: 

Nevertheless the Mother of Jesus was gradually transformed 
into the Mother of God. . . . Difficult as it is to discern when this 
change began, and how it was brought about, it is evident [one 
would like to see the evidence of which Dr. Schaff produces not 
one iota!] that it was due on the one hand to a purpose within 
the Church to magnify Christ and His Redemption and on the 
other to converts who brought over to the Church memories of 
the ritual of pagan goddesses. ... (p. 435). 

On the other hand the repeated implication that Cath- 
olics “adore” and “ worship” Our Lady and the saints 
in a sense derogatory to the homage paid to God Himself, 
is hardly honest when the teaching of Catholic Doctors 
and theologians is so readily available. 

The estimate which the Church puts on virginity he 
calls “a heritage. . . . the product of morbid asceticism, 
following in part pagan practices” (p. 436), evidently 
ignoring the splendid eulogy which the great “ Protestant ” 
Saint, Paul, writes of that virtue in the seventh chapter 
of his Epistle to the Corinthians : 

It is good for a man not to touch a woman. ... I say to 
the unmarried. . . . it is good for them if they so continue. ... 
Therefore both he that giveth his virgin in marriage doth well; 
and he that giveth her not doth better... . 

The book being an attack on Catholicism it would hardly 
be complete unless the Jesuits played the villain’s part. 
Dr. Schaff makes this general statement, unsubstantiated 
and totally false: 

The principles of moral conduct advanced and defended by the 
Jesuits were condemned by Popes and the scandal of Jesuit prac- 
tices in the confessional and outside of it were for a century so 
patent that Spain, Portugal, France and other States, twenty- 
seven in all, banished the Jesuit Order from their limits (p. 585). 

While he will not explicitly state that the Jesuits teach 
that the end justifies the means, he unquestionably im- 


plies it. We read: 
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The principle was stated by Busenbaum, d- 1668, a leading 
German Jesuit, in his “ Moral Theology,” a book which is said 
to have run through two hundred editions in less than a century. 
In treating of cases of theft and deception the author uses these 
words “when the end is allowable the means are also allowable” 
(p. 589). 

An honest reading and exposition of Busenbaum’s en- 
tire discussion of the question would have made it clear 
that he is very far from advocating what Dr. Schaff would 


have him hold. 

Even a superficial examination of some of the state- 
ments of Dr. Schaff’s volume will evidence how false 
notions about Catholicism are propagated and how a 
Church and religion which numbers so many intelligent 
people in its membership can be made to appear not only 
foolish but positively wicked. Certainly none of the 
following statements are true: 

With the Roman Catholics, Baptism . . . is absolutely essential, 
so that all who die without being baptized are lost, (p. 320). 

He [the Pope] is the alleged visible head of the Church on 
earth and in Purgatory, (p. 240). (Italics inserted.) 

Roman Catholic law undoubtedly puts a disparaging mark upon 
all marriages entered into before a Protestant minister or civil 
magistrate, (p. 400). 

By Roman Catholic teaching Heaven is reached at once by 
martyrs and canonized saints upon their death, (p. 430). 

The Roman Church recognizes no ministers but those of 
its own ordination, (p. 383). 

Confession must be made before partaking of the Communion, 
(p. 373). 

Attrition . 
sin, (p. 358). 

The chapter on matrimony is all awry. The following 
is put forth as our doctrine, though not a single assertion 
as it stands is Catholic theological teaching : 

Persons not originally married in the presence of a priest, if 
they pass over to the Roman communion, have their union ratified 
before a priest, (p. 399). 

The Roman law, canon 1070, pronounces a marriage between 
a person not baptized with one baptized in the Roman Church, 
or coming to it from heresy or schism, no marriage at all. Taken 
as a whole, the statement of the canon law fairly interpreted seems 
to mean that only marriages entered into before a Roman priest 
constitute a relation worthy to be dignified with the name of Chris- 
tian wedlock, and that other marriages lack a certain marital 
goodness and virtue, (p. 402). 

In cases where the non-Catholic refuses to make the promises 
which canon law prescribes [for a mixed marriage] a dispensa- 
tion may be granted and the marriage take place before the priest, 
provided that it appear that a greater evil would follow if the 
parties were married outside the Roman Church and the Catholic 
party be lost to the Catholic faith, can. 1060-1062, (p. 403). 


Not one of the canons cited provides that if a non- 
Catholic refuses to make the required promises a dis- 


pensation may be granted to avoid a greater evil. 
If the Catholic neglects to train up the children in the Catholic 
faith the law, 1063, 2319, requires his excommunication, (p. 403). 


As a fact, canon 2319 excommunicates Catholics, not 
who neglect “to train up the children in the Catholic 
faith,” but who wilfully allow their children to be educated 
or instructed in a non-Catholic religion, which is quite 
a different thing. 

All [matrimonial] impediments, it is within the power of the 
Pope to set aside, and in his power alone, can. 1040, (p. 404). 


The canon cited expressly refers to impediments of 


.. does not include .. . a purpose to turn away from 
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ecclesiastical origin only. The Pope may not dispense 
with impediments of Divine law. 

A couple is validly married when no priest is obtainable and 
the man and woman consent, (p. 404). 

The words “What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder” are taken to mean that by no human power may a valid 
and recognized marriage, validum et ratum, be dissolved, can. 
1013, 1118, (p. 405). 

In citing the last canon, Dr. Schaff has omitted the 
word “consummated,” consummatum, which essentially 


affects the meaning of the law. 

To the rigid rule forbidding marriage for the second time while 
both parties are alive there are two exceptions: 1. The Pope may 
for sufficient reasons allow such a remarriage by a process called 
“healing at the roots” (sanatio in radice), can. 1139, 1141, (p. 
405). 

What theologians discuss under the technical term 
sanatio in radice has nothing whatever to do with second 
marriages. It is one of the processes by which an irreg- 


ular marriage is made valid. 

How unfairly Dr. Schaff writes is seen in the following: 

The sentences from Father Charnock’s tract on marriage issued 
by the Catholic Truth Society, 1913, approach pretty closely to 
describing all non-Roman [italics inserted] marriages as illicit, if 
they do not actually do so. “ The marriage of two Catholics before 
a Protestant minister or a civil magistrate is no marriage at all. 
A marriage of all fallen-away Catholics before a Protestant min- 
ister or civil magistrate is no marriage at all. The marriage of a 
Catholic and a non-baptized person is never a real marriage unless 
the Church grants a dispensation. The marriage of a Catholic to a 
Protestant before a Protestant minister or civil magistrate is no 
marriage at all,” (p. 407). 

The careful and honest reader will note that four 
possible situations are discussed in the quotation in all 
of which at least one of the parties is a Catholic. Not a 
single sentence even remotely hints that “ all non-Roman ” 


marriages are illicit. 

“Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours” is really meant to be 
a serious work. The pity is that its author is a trainer 
of Protestant seminarians who relying on his reputation 
for scholarship, erudition, experience and honesty, will 
doubtless accept his authority unquestioned for much that 
the text contains, and on his ipse dixit will relay his false 
teachings to their congregations and their successors. 
Certainly the Church may justly resent such misrepresenta- 
tion and be excusably indignant at the passing on of his 
errors. Is it any wonder people in the United States 


misunderstand Catholicism ? 


“LEAD THOU ME ON” 


My eyes are strained and weary, trying to see 
Through the dark cloisters of the dying day 
On which of all the alluring paths I may 

Best spend my talents in the love of Thee. 

But al] the time Thou standest silently 
Before me, filling and shutting out the way 
That lies ahead; only I hear Thee say 

The old, calm invitation: “Follow Me.” 


Why dost Thou still pursue me with the shame 
Of self in all things? Even in the show 
Of serving Thee, I serve myself the more; 
Thou art the Way, eternally the same, 
And though the end is hid, shall I not go 
On any path where Christ goes on before? 
Ricwarp Linn EDSALL. 
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The Unknown Field of Negro History 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


EGRO history is a wonderful tale. You must 

go back to the ancient world to get the effect 

of the Egyptian Queen Nefertari, of ivory 
thrones, leopard skins, processions of slaves, or the Negro 
poet Nossayeb of Damascus. The grandeur was left over 
in Africa and so was the remote, but vivid past. Yet 
there is a special story to be told of the Negro in ov~ latter 
times, and especially in our own country. Instead of 
thrones and kings, it will tell of the great cloud of humble 
folk, and the few that with infinite toil and pains managed 
to rise above their surroundings. All kinds of adventures 
are there, each in its own way, with its own atmosphere 
and meaning. 

The sole reason why it should not be told, after all, 
is that we are shy of reality. We listen by the hour to 
fiction about the colored man, from Uncle Remus to 
Octavus Roy Cohen. Will the facts be so very harmful? 

Certainly not because they lack interest. If you 
open the Journal of Negro History, which gives the most 
information on this topic, you will always find interesting 
matter. The number which happens to be at hand while 
writing has, for instance, two remarkable stories: “ The 
Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871,” and “ Cud- 
jo’s Own Story of the Last African Slaver.” 

Everybody is interested in the Ku Klux Klan, especially 
when we find out that the old Klan was not quite the 
grandiose affair that the nation was supposed to give 
birth to. Disappointing (but interesting) to relate, it 
did not fool the black men quite as effectively as it was 
supposed to do. To quote our historian: 

The following are typical descriptions given by the victims of the 
raids. Says one: “ They had paper stuck on their heads which 
ran up to a sharp point and their coats under their breeches to 
make them look big—bulging out.” Some were described as 
wearing “calico or homespun dresses, and paper hats and masks ” ; 
while others disguised their faces with splotches of red, black 
and white; a few were content with blackened faces. A con- 
siderable number wore horns. But the victims usually regarded 
them as artificial, which destroyed the desired impression of devils. 

Even the bold assertion of the preternatural did not 
seem to work, such as saying that they came from hell 
or the grave; and one colored victim, Elias Thompson, 
when told: “ Old man, we are just from hell and on our 
way back”; replied, “If I had been there, I would not 
want to go back.” 

As for Cudjo Lewis, he is in the fullest sense of the 
word a human document. Ninety years old, he was inter- 
viewed last year by the Negro historical investigator, Miss 
Zora Neale Hurston, who has just contributed a study 
of the Mose Settlement of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries established for Negroes by the Spaniards not 
far from St. Augustine, Fla. 

The Plateau settlement, near Mobile, sprang from the 
landing there in August, 1859, of the last cargo of slaves 
brought from Africa to the United States. These Negroes, 
from the Gold Coast, remained at Plateau in practical 





isolation for years after Emancipation. The slaves were 
brought over by the three Meaher brothers, Jim, Tim 
and Burns Meaher, originally from Maine, and Captain 
Bill Foster, who made the voyage in this last of the slave- 
ships, the Clotilde. Lively and alert, “a dignified, lovable, 
and intelligent man,” Cudjo still has the whole story at 
his fingers-ends, and abundant reminiscences of the land 
of his birth, the raid of the Dahomeans, with their ter- 
rible women warriors, the march to the Coast, past the 
dangling heads of their relatives and friends, to Whydah, 
and the trip to Alabama with 116 others. 

Negro history may be a good tale, but has it any real 
significance? To get its significance, one must realize 
that the expression “ Negro history ” is a little mislead- 
ing. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the chief authority we 
have in that field, says of the Association for the Study 
of Negro History, which he founded: 

It is not interested so much in Negro history as it is in history 
influenced by the Negro; for what the world needs is not a history 
of selected races or nations but the history of the world void 
of national bias, race hate, and religious prejudice. There has 
been, therefore, no tendency to eulogize the Negro nor to abuse 
his enemies. The aim has been to emphasize important facts in 
the belief that facts properly set forth will speak for themselves. 

No words need be wasted to show the importance of 
the history of the Negro for our national history: his 
life is a background for a great part of it. On the Negro, 
as on a pivot, turned the decisive struggle for the nation’s 
existence. The fact that such strong passions entered into 
that struggle, and all that preceded and followed it, is 
all the more reason for seeking out, in a quiet, impartial 
way, the actual facts, and presenting them objectively. 

Some of the subjects treated of, in carefully documented 
publications of the Association, give an insight into the 
scope of this particular field of research, such as: The 
Slave in Canada; Slavery in Kentucky; The Company 
of Royal Adventurers Trading into Africa; Free Negro 
Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830; The 
Negro Settlement of Gracia Real, Florida; The Negro 
in South Carolina during the Reconstruction; The Vir- 
ginia Negro during the Reconstruction; The Mind of 
the Free Negro as Reflected in Letters during the Crisis; 
The Early History of the Negro in Cuba; The Negro 
in Louisiana during the Spanish Regime; The Ku Klux 
Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871, etc. 

Has, however, the history of the Negro any especial 
interest for Catholics? I believe that it has, and that more- 
over Catholics both at home and abroad can do a great 
deal towards shedding light on this little-known phase 
of the world’s history. 

The history of the Church, similar to the history of our 
country, has been touched and influenced by the fate of all 
the peoples and persons with whom it has come in con- 
tact. Father John Butsch, of the Society of St. Joseph, 
showed this in his scholarly paper on “ Catholics and the 
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Negro,” published by the Association in its second volume 
of studies. Dr. Guilday has recently pointed out the effect 
that the slavery controversy had on the history of the 
Church in the United States. The lives of individual 
Negroes, coming to distinction through virtue or some 
other form of merit, have touched the history of the 
Church far more than is commonly supposed. Not only 
works and doings for the Negro like those of St. Peter 
Claver, Cardinal Lavigerie, Cardinal Vaughan or Mother 
Katharine Drexel, but those of Negroes themselves, like 
the Blessed Martin de Porres; the painter, Sebastian 
Gomez; the Spanish scholar, Juan Latino; the first native 
American Bishop, Luna de Victoria; the initial Oblate 
Sisters; of Toussaint L’Ouverture of West Indian fame, 
and numerous others suggest contacts and influences far 
from insignificant. 

But an especial reason why Catholics, as such, should 
take a lively interest in the Ristory of the Negro is—in 
the wrifer’s opinion—the light that such history throws 
on the missionary problems of the Church. From the 
standpoint of policy, the adaptation of the Church to 
racial tradition and cultures is the major missionary prob- 
lem at the present day. Our Holy Father’s own utter- 
ances and acts, the discussions and plans of leaders in 
the field of mission studies, all bear this out. 

For the difficulties, failures and successes that the white 
man in his contact with the Negro has experienced in 
the United States are only a part of the difficulties, fail- 
ures and successes that have attended his contact with 
the non-European races all over the world. Closely 
bound up with these experiences are the experiences of 
the Catholic missions, and will continue to be so as long 
as the different races exist in the Church. 

The assimilation by the Negro of our 
civilization, his adaptation to our conditions, is, in point 
of greatness of numbers, disparity of origin, and short- 
ness of time, unlike any assimilation or adaptation that 
has ever happened in history. Surely the study of our 
own American phenomenon will help us to understand 
the still greater question, that of the adaptation of the 
Church to the different races and conditions of men 
throughout the world. Since she is universal, the Church 
provides for all men the means of salvation in a way 
entirely at harmony with the national and cultural tradi- 
tions of every race and group. And in this she contrasts 
with all other religious bodies. 

As for ‘the accessibility of Negro history, it is being 
continually increased by the work of the Association al- 
ready spoken of, whose membership is open to all. To 
members is distributed the Journal also mentioned, which 
is published at 1538 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 

Beginning life as a coal miner in West Virginia, Dr. 
Woodson never relaxed his efforts till he succeeded in 
graduating from the University of Chicago, studied at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, and made his doctorate at Harvard. 
Though he had to go deep in debt to get out his first 
number in January, 1916, the Journal established itself 
from the beginning. Practically all accredited universities 
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of the South as well as of the North subscribe to it and 
purchase also all other publications of the Association. 
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Most notable has been the support given to the work by 
a great number of educational leaders in the South. 

What contribution can Catholics make to this special 
field? In answer to this question, a considerable amount 
of material can surely be contributed to the Journal by 
Catholics throughout the United States. Numerous per- 
sonal incidents, stories of individuals, bits of parish sta- 
tistics and history, and narratives of events throwing 
light on the conditions or movements in which Negroes 
have been concerned, are all of value, and help to build 
up the general total. In the South, especially, few are 
the families of long standing that have not some valuable 
light to offer, in the way of recollections or experiences, 
on matters which will increase in interest as the years 
go on. The stories of eyewitnesses increase enormously 
in value as their number runs less and less. The stories 
of slave days especially deserve garnering. 

In view of the efforts put forth by the Association to 
set forth all the facts impartially and without the trace 
of any ulterior motive, it would seem that it deserves the 
cooperation of Catholics as well as of the many non- 
Catholics who have already interested themselves in this 
work. 


Virgin in an Alien Door 
JeRoME Harte BosMAN 


HE Devonshire road lay soaked in sunshine under a 

sky as blue as any Mediterranean sky. The cobble- 
stones of the road and the gutters that lined it had been 
washed white by a century of rain and as much of sun- 
shine. It was July and the gardens that lined the gutters 
were gay with roses and verbenas and asters and what- 
not. It was a day to be out in; and God’s day, too. 

But the girl who was driving the little, yellow, tinny 
car had no eye for the beauties of the countryside. Her 
engine wasn’t working right—too much oil in the car- 
bureter—and the machine died on the cobblestone hill. 
“ Now I’ve got to back down and get another start! All 
those people in the way, too! Like a lot of sheep! Of 
course the engine can make it—if those fools will get out 
of my way! What’s the use of having a car if it won’t 
climb hills?” 

Honk, honk. “ Why don’t they stay at home? 
beggars!” Honk, honk, honk. 

“T ought to run one of them down! Teach the rest a 
lesson!” Her steely young eye was murderous. 

The simple folk upon the cobblestone road took to the 
gutters, just then; and huddled against the hedge. The 
car backed down and got its second start up the steep 
hill. “I knew the engine could make it,” crowed the 
girl, “if those idiots would just give her a chance! ” 

We spun on and up the road, the sun warming us, the 
fragrant breeze caressing us. J was happy—but the face 
of the girl at the wheel was still clouded. 

She still had grievances. I was her American aunt-in- 
law—a whole flock of grievances in that, alone!—and I 
would go to Mass on this, the only Sunday of my stay. 
Her directions for taking me were vague, indeed. 

“ The chapel at the foot of the hill, just before we left 
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the high road,” she was saying. “It was there, wasn’t 
it? All those silly fools were going there—Nonconform- 
ists, of course! Mary said skirt the chapel and climb the 
hill. Well! we’ve skirted and clumb! Then, we were 
to follow the sea wall—here’s the sea wall. My eye, what 
a view! Mary said there was a view. She’s keen on 
views. Then, we come to another hill—I say, here’s the 
other hill! ” 

Her engine almost died again, and the girl uttered a 
lot of damns. But the car made it. Immediately, we 
dipped with the road and shot around a corner. The 
sea wall came to an end, and the lovely bay was lost to 
view. “We ought to come to your silly old church, 
soon!” complained the girl. “ Mary said it was hanging 
over the bay—and we’re leaving the bay!” 

“T wonder if I will get to Mass today.” 

“Oh, I expect you will. The servants told Mary there 
was a Catholic church here. Servants know about 
churches. Religion’s their only vice—religion and _ fol- 
lowers. The new parlor-maid is walking out with a 
boy! Mary saw him meet her in the lane!—You don’t 
walk out in America, do you?”’ 

“ Not that way.” 

“We must be near a church! 
bells!” 

The cobblestone road swerved again, and the bay 
swam back into view, spread out below us. The quiet 
and peace of the world was rent by the chiming of 
harsh, metallic bells sounding ever nearer and nearer,— 
the little car screeched and ground to a sudden stop 
around a sharp corner, and the metallic chimes were 
deafening. 

“There is a church! Mary was right!” shrilled the 
girl. She sat back in her seat and waved a hand to it. 
“Tf it’s your church,” she shouted, above the din of the 
chimes, “ you’ve jolly well got to walk down hill to its 
front door! This car is no lizard, to crawl down a per- 
pendicular wall!” 

I climbed out of the car and approached the low, age- 
blackened stone church that literally hung upon the side 
of a peculiarly steep, rocky path that dipped and wound 
to the sea. I lifted my head and looked into the door- 
way of the church. Up high on either side of the arch 
a statue stood guard,—benign St. Joseph on the one 
hand, the Blessed. Mother on the other. I waved, joy- 
ously, to the girl at the wheel. Oh, yes, we had found 
my church! 

I spoke to a simple soul coming toward me with her 
prayerbook in her work-hardened hand. “Could you 
tell me what time Mass will be out?” I said. 

“Tt ought to be over by twelve, ma’am, though it might 
be a bit late, today,—the priest is still hearing Confes- 
sions and he’ll be late starting.” 

The priest. Confessions. Mass. And St. Joseph and the 
Mother of God in the doorway! 

I went back to the little tinny car. ‘“ Well! we did find 
it!” I cried. “Return for me about noon. Mass will 
be out shortly after that, I think.” 

The interior of the church was poor and simple. I ex- 
pected it to be. The inhabitants of Devonshire are landed 


Hear those fiendish 
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gentry and their servants, or the workingmen and fisher- 
men families of the villages. On Sunday, the gentry 
go off in high-powered cars and play golf or sail their 
boats upon the bay,—their splendid old cathedrals are 
all but empty, though Government tithes keep them look- 
ing fit. (Catholics among the landed gentry have their 
own chapels and a priest who looks after the spiritual 
welfare of the family and the servants and tenants on 
the place, but I was not the guest of Catholic gentry.) 
Servants are dissenters, mostly. It was to the fishermen 
and the workingmen of the villages that I must look for a 
Catholic congregation here. 

They had done their poor best for the House of God! 
Just inside the church door stood the holy-water font. 
It was hewn of rough stone, but loving hands had polished 
and carved its side with pious zeal. The Stations of the 
Cross were not works of great art; it was the names 
beneath them that attested to the sacrifice of those who 
had given of their little to raise them in the church. We 
knelt upon the bare floor. ‘‘ They cannot afford kneeling 
benches,” I thought. “ How devoutly they kneel upon 
these hard boards,—men, women and children, without 
frown or complaint!” The altar cloths were snowy; a 
wealth of field and garden flowers adorned the altars and 
filled the air with perfume. The smell of incense arose. 

The organ played,—the music of the sea beating against 
the cliffs far below mingled with the notes. (Happily, 
the chimes had ceased.) When I rose from my knees and 
sat back upon a hard, narrow bench, I looked about me, 
idly, affectionately. It was like coming home! But what 
odd, bobbing curtsies they made for genuflection! ‘“ They 
are not a graceful race,” I thought. 

The priest came upon the altar; the fragrance of in- 
cense increased.. I followed the Asperges, my senses 
lulled by the slumberous song of the sea. 

Mass began, in a stronger, clearer key. I sat bolt up- 
right! I stared at the people on all sides of me! Was I 
dreaming ?—was I mad? ‘ 

For the priest sang Mass in English. And I knew 
that Rome had not become as modern as that! 

“This is not a Catholic church!” I whispered to the 
woman who knelt beside me. (Oh, how could it have 
fooled me?) 

“Oh, yes, ma’am! ” 

“ Not a Roman Catholic church!” 

“The Romanist chapel,” she whispered, “is over at 
Brixham, a matter of five miles away, I should think. 
It is pleasant walking all the way, ma’am,—but Mass 
there is at nine o'clock.” My wrist watch showed me 
that it was now half-past eleven! 

I tip-toed out of the church; I stumbled across the 
threshold. I stared up at the statues standing guard 
there. ‘How could you have deceived me?” I asked 
them. They seemed to droop upon their pedestals; I 
saw, now, that their faces were unutterably sad and weary. 

I sat upon the stone sea wall and gazed out over the 
blue bay sparkling in the golden sun; I read my Prayers 
for Mass to the sound of the waves. And then, before 
services were over in the little stone church, the girl 
and the car had returned for me. 
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She came to a screeching, grinding stop. “I’m glad 
your old Mass is out!” she called. “ We've decided to 
have tea on the moors,—and if we are late for luncheon it 
will mess up the day so! 

“You are priceless to go to church on Sunday !—I’ll 
bet the congregation was a scream!” 

The little car shifted into gear,—I looked back as we 
gained momentum. St. Joseph had bowed his head upon 
his breast,—the Virgin Mother held out her arms to me. 

“That is not a Catholic church!” I told the girl at the 
wheel. 

“The servants said it was!” 

“ But it is not! So, don’t take your other aunt-in-law 
there,—your father’s brother’s wife,—when she comes to 
visit.” 

“You meah the one who has turned Romanist? What 
a screatn! Of course I won’t take her there! Her chap- 
plain comes with her, so we have to open the chapel at 
Laywell and air it out for him to say Mass in,—stuffy, 
moldy old hole! Our house used to be called Ladyswell. 
Did you know that?” 

“ Our Lady’s well,” I said. 

“What a priceless name!” shrieked the niece-in-law. 

They were facetious around the luncheon table. They 
cried: “ Must you go to your old Mass on Sunday, when 
it’s so jolly difficult to find you a proper church?” and 
“Fancy your not spotting at once that you were in the 
wrong pew,—there ought to be a sixth sense about things 
like that!” 

“ But I tell you they were identical!” I protested. “It 
was not until the priest began to sing Mass in English 

“Why not in Latin,” interposed Mary, “since they 
seem to do everything else that Rome does! The English 
Catholics,” she complained, “ love Rome; they are Rome, 
—but they won’t do what they call ‘go over to Rome’ 
because—— ” 

“Spare us their reasons, which would be clear only to 
the English,” interrupted the expatriated member of the 
family, drily. (He is married to me, too,—an added 
family cross.) ‘“‘ Nobody but an Englishman,” he added, 
“could believe that England has preserved the true 
Catholicism and Rome the false!” 

They did not like that! Argument waxed hot. 

My young neice-in-law would be heard. “ The English 
Catholics don’t ‘go over to Rome’ because they’d lose 
their silly old government gratuities, if they did! We're 
all right, but the E. C.’s are bally hypocrites, J say!” 

“ Hear! hear!” 

Mary made peace. “ Really, my dear, it’s hardly that!” 
she cried. “Church of England,—English Catholics,— 
Church of Rome,—we are all worshiping God according 
to our lights and our early teaching, all trying to find 
the road to heaven,—none of us are hypocrites! 

“ Tuo bad,” she murmured, “ we three do not travel one 
road!” 

“T expect you are one of those who believe we are all 
going over to Rome, sooner or later!” snorted someone. 

“Well, Rome will never come over to us,” chuckled 


Mary. 
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Education 





Aims in Democratized Education 
P. W. Turseau, Px.D. 


OTHING is more vital to successful school prac- 

tice than a clear understanding of what the school 
is to do. Upon such an understanding depends the judi- 
cious solution of numerous minor and subsidiary prob- 
lems which forever confront school boards and educa- 
tional officials. When the function of the school is 
definitely agreed upon it then becomes possible to or- 
ganize and systematize the resources of a school system 
and to pursue a consistant policy in its management. A 
definite conception of the nature of the service which the 
school should render is of equal import in deciding the 
character of school studies and in assigning to each its 
relative degree of importance. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to formulate a com- 
prehensive statement setting forth the purpose of the 
school. Such a generality is of necessity circumspective, 
and, usually, it directs attention in a more specific way 
to some particular aspect of the educational function. 
But as a working principle it is either too vague or too 
restricted to offer worth-while suggestions in the prac- 
tical task of devising a course of study in which studies 
and activities are accorded their appropriate degree of 
importance. 

Several generations ago, or less, it was customary to 
regard the school as especially concerned with promoting 
and disseminating culture. [ts aim was definitely unitary 
and, in a sense, restricted; it sought to achieve a liberal 
education along well-determined lines. Other considera- 
tions, almost overwhelming the school today, were outside 
its sphere of interest. Its concerns were the concerns 
of the few, and its direct influence was to the same de- 
gree circumscribed. With a single duty to perform, it 
was then possible to state the aim of the school in a 
single formula, more or less specific, and to estimate, with 
an equal amount of exactness, the relative worth of avail- 
able study material. 

Since that time, however, the school has been democra- 
tized. This means, among other things, that the school 
has accepted the duty of advancing the interests of the 
many instead of that of the few. It has made the needs 
of the people at large the measure of its obligation and it 
has, as a consequence, assumed the task of meeting the 
needs of life not merely in one of its aspects but in a 
multitude of phases and circumstances. 

This interpretation of the function of the school has 
established objectives at one time foreign to its interests. 
In some cases it has raised objectives to a position of 
dignity comparable with that of the older, single, cultural 
aim. From considering its aim as single and liberal, the 
school has come to regard its aim as multiple and con- 
crete. 

This multiplication of school aims has projected the 
need of re-valuating school studies. A school course 
adapted to the single, cultural aim is conceived as being 
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inadequate to a multiplicity of aims; and a norm for 
ascertaining the value of a study some years ago, is an 
unreliable measure of the value of the same study today. 
The business of re-valuating is extremely complicated by 
reason of the fact that these manifold aims fluctuate with 
respect to the relative importance they are assumed to 
possess. 

When the school pursued a single aim it was possible 
to arrive at a fair estimate of the permanent value of 
individual school studies; and, since the aim was liberal 
or cultural, it was further possible to base value almost 
entirely upon academic or professional opinion and esti- 
mate. At the present time, however, it is rather un- 
pedagogical to speak of the permanent values of studies 
since they function at once towards a multiplicity of 
objectives. And it is likewise contrary to accepted form 
to estimate value upon the academic or professional basis 
alone; to ignore the voice of the public expressing its 
needs is extremely undemocratic. 

As a matter of fact, we have still with us the older 
academic method of evaluation; but its former prestige 
has been substantially weakened by the prominence ac- 
corded the newer criterion, public wants. And due to 
the diminished effectiveness of academic measures, the 
basis upon which permanent values were erected has been 
seriously interfered with. How public wants affect the 
process of evaluation is worth examining. 

The first postulate of a democratic system of schools 
is that the interests of the public and its welfare be the 
governing motive in instruction. Where a public is ac- 
corded the privilege of creating its own schools, its state- 
ment of wants and needs cannot conveniently be over- 
looked. The democratic school must necessarily give the 
people what they want and to the extent to which they 
want it; otherwise it ceases to be democratic. Undoubt- 
edly there are theoretical values of which the public is 
unaware and for which it feels no concern. But it is pre- 
dominantly fact and not theory that rules a democratic 
system of schools; there is some truth in the statement 
that in an educational democracy theory is secondary to 
practice. The best service which professionalism renders 
the democratic school lies in its aptitude for interpreting 
public needs in terms of educational aims and in its skill 
in adjusting studies to aims thus established. 

This apparent narrowing of the application of theory 
and professionalism in the management of democratic 
schools is no denial of its importance. The initial task 
of translating public needs into educational aims is, in 
itself, one which exacts the highest type of theoretical 
pedagogy and professional ingenuity. 

Preliminary to the setting forth of aims comes the 
survey of public needs and conditions generally. Such a 
survey will undoubtedly reveal an absence of unanimity 
on the part of the public in its expectations of the school. 
Some will be found who, entertaining a high respect for 
tradition, conservatively adhere to the liberal idea of 
education. A greater number, no doubt, will be extremely 
practical in their estimate of the value of an education. 
Others will show preference for the applied studies ; some 
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for the classics. Comparisons, prejudicial to the former, 
will be instituted between the abstract studies and the, 
vocational activities. The religious motive will, at times, 
too, contrast sharply with the secular, and so on. 

To devise aims at once consonant with such diversified 
opinion and amply considerate of its many-sided require- 
ments is no easy matter. The process may, in a measure, 
be facilitated by the discovery that all popular expecta- 
tions of the school originate in two major motives. These 
are practical utility and personal satisfaction. The prac- 
tical utility of a study naturally appeals most to a public 
confronted, always, with the problem of overcoming 
obstacles to material contentment. And to a greater de- 
gree is it, for the same reason, concerned with that which 
is of direct, personal advantage. 

These considerations will be treated in another paper. 


Sociology 


Bureaus and Buncombe—Both Federal 
Ray WENTWORTH 


XPERTLY devised and applied, statistics may be 
made to prove almost anything. In particular, they 
oftentimes are used as rather handy substitutes for facts. 
Arithmetic, as employed by the ancients, was virtually a 
slave to truth. It is only within the last century and 
a quarter that this branch of mathematics has been freed 
from its age-long bondage and permitted to serve other 
causes. In these latter days there is no interest, how- 
ever poor, that may not have arithmetic—in the form of 
statistics—to plead for it. 

Statisticians, those thaumaturgists of modern times, are 
filling innumerable volumes and whole libraries, with 
their products. They are at work everywhere and nearly 
all the time, but to those in Washington, undoubtedly, 
belongs the credit for the largest output. Not all of 
the statistics that are produced in Washington have an 
immediate pertinence; but they are valuable and available 
for any national emergency that may rise, now or here- 
after. There is a supply for every legitimate need, and 
for every demand, of the American people, and a surplus 
for export. 

In one or another of the several Bureaus and Depart- 
ments at Washington one may find statistics respecting 
every class and calling and condition of American citizens, 
and regarding their property and their public and private 
affairs. Broadly speaking, no one has escaped compila- 
tion, digestion and analysis. While millions of the in- 
habitants of the United States have been at their daily 
task or pleasures or crimes, all the while without the 
slightest cognizance of their statistical importance, they 
have been measured physically, appraised economically, 
classified morally, rated educationally, categoried politi- 
cally, and tabulated, keyed and cross-indexed. They have 
been added, subtracted, divided and multiplied; done into 
charts, graphs, curves and diagramatic representations ; 
bound in cloth or paper, and ranged on shelves for pres- 
ent requirements or future reference. 
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Farmers probably were the first great group of Ameri- 
cans to be subjected to statistical treatment. Something 
had to be done for the farmer—at his own expense—and 
the statisticians were set to work to discover what it 
should be. The agriculturalist himself knew that he had 
both difficulties and grievances, but he was of course 
unable to express them statistically. Experts, summoned 
to the enterprise by the politicians, put the whole case 
of the farmer in figures. 

The first thing these statisticians did was to reduce all 
the farmers, and their wives and children to decimal 
fractions. In this convenient form—a sort of fluid state 
—the agricultural population readily could be divided 
either by or into total acres of land in continental United 
States, the census of horses, mules and jennets, the gross 
annual deposits in national banks, the average yield of 

‘wheat in any given decennial period, the exportations of 
standard bales of cotton, the normal rainfall in the Great 
Central Basin, and the sum total of mortgages on farms 
in five North Central States. 

The statistics thus derived from analyses of these 
numerous concrete facts were, naturally enough, a cause 
of great surprise, shock and indignation to the farmers. 
They learned, among other things, that they had been 
bankrupt during the whole of the decade next preceding 
the date of the statistical survey; that for years they 
had been selling their wheat a shilling below Liverpool 
and didn’t know it; that their income (when they had 
any) was sufficient for a family of only 3.42 persons, 
whereas they had been spreading it over 3.93 persons; 
that although they regularly consumed 37.65 of all the 
commodities produced in the United States they continu- 
ally fell short an average of 24.09 per cent (plus) of 
having enough money to pay for their share. 

These were but a few of the revelations. It was dis- 
closed that on the first day of January in any year since 
1857 it would have required 262.8 pounds of pork or 
7.69 bushels of wheat (prices based on primary markets) 
to buy an overcoat for a male person engaged in agri- 
culture; that farmers ought to have been 22.4 per cent of 
the voluntary bankrupts in each year since 1880, but 
hadn’t met the public’s expectations, and that the average 
annual loss on cereal crops in four Northwestern States 
was 2.11 per cent more than the growers received for 
them. In short, the statistics patently exposed the farm- 
er’s ignorance of farming and convinced the politicians 
that only a Federal Bureau (subsequently to become a 
Department) staffed by agronomists and by intelligent 
and trustworthy men (who had carried their wards in 
the last previous election) could save him from his own 
incompetence. 

In more recent years the statisticians at Washington 
have added babies to their repertory. And if there is 
anything more pathetic than a decimalized farmer it un- 
questionably is a fractional infant. That indeed is a 
sight to move the grimmest of Congressmen to tears— 
and appropriations. Think of .03 of a baby in each 100 





of population in six North Central States going without 
the normal content of iodine! Even if the baby gets away 
with it, the situation is nevertheless one that calls loudly 
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and insistently for a Bureau. But there are more painful 
facts and fractions of infantile Americans than one cares 
to instance. The recital can only wring the hearts of 
Congressmen and break down the morale of the Treasury 
Department. It may be said, however, that in three 
States west of the Mississippi River, 4.03 mothers in each 
100 were shown to have left an average of .06 of a baby 
with its integrate brothers and sisters while the maternal 
parents were toiling in the fields with their husbands. 

The really dismal decimals are those to be found in the 
necrological statistics. Two and seven-tenths babies less 
than one year old in each 100 of population in six West 
Central States died because they got milk from cows, 
and 4.8 babies in each 100 in seven States of the North 
Atlantic group perished because they got milk from gro- 
cery shops. When the Bureau is able (with the larger 
allowances sought from Congress) to supply all infants 
in these States with Bulletin 492-B, a considerable re- 
duction of this mortality may confidently be expected. 
In default of this humane action by Congress the statistics 
must simply continue to grow more lugubrious. 

In addition to the statistics which do sums with farmers 
and babies, there is another popular and perennial variety 
which may be called “The Statistics of National Dis- 
paragement.” These are less doleful but no less interest- 
ing than the other sorts. For example, from these de- 
preciative compilations the American people may learn 
(if they read the right bulletin) that the United States 
is sixty-ninth in a list of countries having an excess of 
2.7 front-windows in high-school buildings. The United 
States (one may be apprized further) is forty-third in a 
list of nations providing more than 750 cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute per pupil in primary grades. More- 
over, the United States is twenty-eighth in a list of coun- 
tries requiring pupils in elementary grades to become 
ambidextrous or bring a written excusé from their family 
physicians. The humiliation of the United States is 
climaxed (unless there are in process of collation worse 
evidences of American sordidness) by the showing that 
we are fifty-second in a list of nations making provision 
for the free excision of the adenoids of children attending 
kindergartens. 

There is, however, consolation in the consciousness that 
America can be raised a good deal higher in these lists, 
and coincidently in the estimation of mankind, if and when 
she establishes additional bureaus at Washington. For- 
tunately, even in the present there are compensations. 
Other statistics in the nature of antidotes are obtainable. 
Similia similibus, etc. You must cure a bite with a hair of 
the dog. 

There are statistical studies (for use on patriotic oc- 
casions) by which it may be demonstrated that the United 
States is superior to any and all other countries in peace, 
in war, in wealth, in education and the rest. Any Nordic 
thesis is capable of establishment by the correct use of 
these statistics. In particular are they effectual as argu- 
ments in behalf of rigid restriction of immigration—even 
from lands which reveal a greater horror of adenoids 
than our own does—and in support of Prohibition as a 
great national prophylaxis, antiseptic and germicide. 
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The thoughtless may not prize the business of pre- 
paring and applying statistics, but it notwithstanding has 
come to be one of our leading industries. It gives lucra- 
tive employment to hundreds and turns out a grist indis- 
pensable to uplifters. In the last half century the output 
of statistics at Washington alone has been exchanged for 
more than $300,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 


With Scrip and Staff 


Y the Fourth of July our annual collection of col- 
lege, high-schoul and summer-camp annuals is fairly 
well completed. Every year’s issue of the Mignonette, 
the Crimson Rambler, St. Euthemia’s Towers, etc., sur- 
passes the last in size, finish, variety of features, etc. It 
is hard not to quote from each one of them: but to choose 
any is either to choose all, which is impossible, or to select 
a winner, which is, as it were, not quite in the Pilgrim’s 
line. 

One of these spring violets, however, which blooms 
each year in the scholastic garden, shows a rather special 
delicacy and simplicity in the personal notices of the 
alumnae; that part which is usually the least interesting 
for the uninitiated: while a college journal, approaching 
the same problem from a different angle, states positively 
that the class secretary, charged with preparing the year 
book, will accept no bunk, ballyhoo, soft soap, wise stuff, 
or any other such material in the descriptions of the 
alumni (note the endings). 





T any rate, a year book is far from easy to prepare. 

Perhaps the difficulty will be better appreciated by 
the aid of a definition. Happily this has been provided 
by the highest legal authority of Great Britain. In the 
recent hearing of the case of the King vs. Oldmeadow 
(Mr. Oldmeadow is the editor of the London Tablet), 
the question was raised as to whether the Tablet is the 
“ official organ of the Catholic Church,” and the follow- 


ing explanation was provided: 

Mr. Montcomery: It [the London Tablet] is so described in 
the Year Books, but I do not suppose it matters. 

Mr. Jowitr: I am told that there is one Year Book which so 
describes it, but that statement in one Year Book, like a good 
many other statements in other Year Books, happens to be in- 


correct. 
Tue Lorp Curer Justice: What is a Year Book? 


Mr. Jowirr: A book which is generally colored red, which is 
published year by year, generally at the beginning of the year, 
which contains a large number of statements, several of which are 


usually found to be incorrect. 
Tue Lorp Cuter Juszrice: It is not an official publication at all? 


Mr. Jowitt: Not at all. 
Mr. Justice SHEARMAN: It is not like the Year Book of 


Elizabeth. 
Mr. Jowitr: No, my Lord, it is not to be compared at all with 


the old Year Books. 
Tue Lorp Curer Justice: It is the sort of book where you 


find an inaccurate statement as to somebody else’s handicap at 
golf? 

Mr. Jowrtt: That is right, my Lord. 

But it’s all wrong, my Lord, in reference to the “ Off- 
cial Catholic Year Book,” to be issued in October coming, 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, also publishers of the 
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“Catholic Directory.” I have not yet been able to find 
out whether Mr. Kenedy will bind it in red: but it cer- 
tainly seems official, and though it will contain a very 
large number of statements, on everything from Papal 
encyclicals to hospital beds, it ought not to be, it should 
not be, let us hope it may not be, let us say positively 
it will not be, incorrect. 

Moreover its publication will entitle the Pilgrim to a 
six month’s vacation. All in favor? Write to Mr. 
Kenedy. 





O numerous, even, are Catholic international activities 
that they are becoming bewildering, and will need a 
year book all of their own. Next? 

Some of these are as yet not so well known. The 
Catholic Union of International Studies does not content 
itself with studies alone, but has started a number of enter- 
prises which should wield considerable influence in the 
near future. 

One of its offspring is the International Bureau of 
Catholic Journalists, which was begun in Paris in Decem- 
ber, 1927. Catholic journalists from ten different nations 
took part in the initial organization: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, and Spain, the idea being to establish a “ per- 
manent bond between the associations of Catholic journal- 
ists which exist in different countries, for the defense of 
the moral and the material interests of their members and 
of the profession.” Politics were excluded. 

The International Charity Conference came to light at 
Basle, in Switzerland, in May, 1928, being a sort of 
clearing house for an immense multitude of Catholic 
charitable organizations all over the world. The confer- 
ence was ingeniously divided into six sections, to which 
were given Latin names: Juventus (works for young 
people) ; Litterae (literary treatment of charity problems 
and educational formation of charity workers) ; Paupertas 
(“ poverty,” that is to say, rendering of private assistance 
and case work) ; Migratio (immigration and immigration 
problems) ; Jnfirmitas (care of the infirm and the sick) ; 
and Sobrietas (temperance section). 

Following the Charity Conference was the Conference 
on Family Life held at Paris in June, at which our own 
Dr. John A. Ryan delivered his telling characterization 
of contraceptive birth control as the “ doctrine of death.” 

The International Catholic Motion Picture Union is one 
of the most interesting developments of these various in- 
ternational movements, which, on their part, have been 
suggested by the various commissions and sub-commis- 
sions of the League of Nations. In 1924 one of the sub- 
commissions of the International Commission for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, an organization closely affiliated with 
the League of Nations, took up the study of the motion 
picture, and its effects on civilization. A report was pre- 
pared by M. Julien Luchaire, and in September, 1926, 
took place the first International Motion Picture Congress 
at Paris. There were present 435 delegates, from 31 
countries, representing 16 governments and 13 interna- 


tional organizations. 
Some of the peculiar tendencies shown at this Con- 








vention caused the Catholic delegates some anxiety. 
The Catholic Motion Picture Committee, or C. C. C. 
(Comité Catholique du cinématographe) was formed in 
France, and finally an international Catholic convention 
was held at the Hague in April, 1928. About a hundred 
persons, representing some fifteen nations, took part. 
Various forms of legislation were studied pertaining to 
the motion pictures, as well as the question of the protec- 
tion of children from objectionable influences and the use 
of the films for educational and professional develop- 
ment. An International Catholic Motion Picture Bureau 
was created. The Bureau was located temporarily at 
Paris, and Dr. Ernst, Director of the Leofilm, of Munich, 
in Germany, was nominated Chairman, and Canon Rey- 
mond, of France, General Secretary. 





ONSIDERING the circumstances with which a re- 
ligious production must cope at the present time, 
it is natural enough that there be some difference of tastes 
even when the very best effort has been put forth, as is 
the case with the Cecil B. DeMille picture, “ The King 
of Kings.” Nevertheless, owing to a definite power 
for good that this picture seems to exert, it certainly 
deserves every attempt being made to keep it on the 
screen. 
In view of the fact that certain organized groups are 
doing all they can to prevent the presentation of this story 


of the Life of Christ, the Catholics of America should 


assert their strength. 

Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick, Chairman of the Motion 
Picture Department of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae, 294 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: 

“The King of Kings” cannot help but do an enormous amount 
of good. Are we to stand by idly, and have it taken away from 
the millions of people who know too little of the tragedy of the 


Way of the Cross? 

The picture is now ready to go into the regular motion picture 
theaters of the country. We can counteract definitely the propa- 
ganda against it by a little concerted effort. A request from you 
to have it shown in your local theater would be one definite way, 
and will help in making the picture a success. 

It is the purpose of this Bureau to champion the best in motion 
pictures. We find that a strong weapon in the prevention of 
screen evils. Your help in this matter will be a spiritual service 
as well as a definite contribution to our strength with the motion- 
picture industry. 

Before too lightly dismissing Mrs. McGoldrick’s appeal, 
let us remember that to the immense majority of our fel- 
low Americans today, the life of Christ is totally unknown, 
even in its simplest elements. “ All I know about Christ 
is . . . something about three camels,” said an old man 
to me in a municipal hospital. Think of even one life in 
total ignorance of Bethlehem, of Nazareth, of the Son of 
Man, of the Sacred Heart, of Calvary and the Resurrec- 
tion! Then think of not one, but millions upon millions, 
not of degraded, but intelligent, “ educated ” people know- 
ing nothing of Him who is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life! If the “ King of Kings” were to cast but the least 
gleam of light into this vast spiritual darkness, it would 
be worth all our efforts to preserve it. 

Tue PILcrim. 
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Literature 
“Dear Pygmy” 


James E. Tosin 


66 O write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer 
and leisure in the reader,” set down Francis 
Bacon in defense of his new essats. 

Considering first the reader, we find him somewhat 
weary of the world. He has seen too many novels acted 
out in the subway; too many proof sheets of fiction in 
the tabloids; and as a result, seeks in the quiet of his 
library, the happy tonic of the essay. There are not many 
essayists at his call, nor on the shelves he recently added 
to his sectional bookcase: Christopher Morley and Richard 
Cortes Holliday; a little to one side the Kilmer of “ The 
Circus” and Alice Meynell of the delightful “ Second 
Person Singular,” and finally Charles S. Brooks and 
Charles H. Grandgent. He pauses for a moment, unable 
to choose between them, but the very names push him 
on to another shelf that contains the leather-backed, aged 
fellows, and there he selects the greatest Carlovingian, 
the beloved Elia. 

The thrill of Elia, free of the cares of the counting- 
house day, are no greater than his as he sits down in his 
armchair—bachelor or otherwise—basking before the fire, 
and calling to mind, not dream children, much as he would 
like to have them near, preferably in the flesh, but rather 
dream voices. 

They whisper in his ear, softly as the voices that crossed 
the borderland of Champagne and Lorraine and called to 
the person in the bedroom window of the little house 
owned by Monsieur Dare that stood where the roads 
formed a large X; softly as the winds creeping through 
the deer-haunted forests of Domremy; soft as the bleat 
from the sheep-fold in the rear. And looking up at the 
china maiden on the mantel piece he would see the world 
in retrospect, as Lamb did in a tea cup. 

There would be no sign of “great lubberly ” Bobos 
to trouble him with questions pedagogical. And yet there 
are. He has been thinking of countless things, led into 
the byways as labyrinthine as the thoughts of Lamb’s 
paragraphs, but there ring insistently the remarks of a 
schoolboy. He cannot shake himself free; he must give 
in. The boy is contending, in most convinced manner, 
that Bridget Elia was “crazy” to hold the opinion she 
did in “ Old China.” 

You remember the unfortunate calamity of the Lamb 
household; you recall, too, the soothing conversations 
of Elia and his darling “ cousin,” who yearned for those 
past times when a purchase was not merely a purchase, 
but a “ triumph.” 

You read it over again with the gentlemen in the arm- 
chair ; and perhaps there creeps into your mind the thought 
that bothers the schoolboy, the suspicion that Mary Lamb 
is suffering from the effects of another unfortunate attack. 

Was she? Shall we agree with the schoolboy that it 
was nonsensical for Charles to wear his “ brown suit” 
threadbare in order to buy a first edition of a dead Eliza- 
bethan playwright; that there was no thrill in going with- 
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out a meal in order to sit in the gallery of the theater; 
that two “shilling” pilgrimages were far better than 
one to the pit? , 

That it is foolish to get one’s coat covered with dust 
in a second-hand bookshop, rummaging through in- 
terminable rooms after yellowed leaves, getting lost, but, 
in the manner of Aladdin, lost among jewels; passing 
under ladders unwittingly and without superstitious awe, 
knowing for certain that above is not a bucket of paint, 
but a pair of purchaser’s legs, dangling in rhythm to the 
swing of the lines in the thin book of verse in his hand; 
watching the legs lose all sense of time and beauty, com- 
ing to a hazarded belief that the book is free verse, and, 
when it is shoved back into its place, being assured that 
one’s theory is fact? 

That the look on the faces of those on the very door- 
step of the yet unopened gateway to the family-circle 
box office is not one of joy, but rather of petulance, be- 
cause there are stairs to climb, and whisperers in the 
gallery ? 

That it is stupid to walk into the country, carrying 
a Junch packed by Bridget herself, or by her modern 
equivalent, as pleasant, as skilful, as lovable, and as sen- 
sible as the original? .To open sandwiches—not the 
literary-circle variety, thin .pasteboards of bread with the 
perfume of cheese “sauce” holding them together—but 
masculine sandwiches, the bread held apart by something 
anti-vegetarian, held as far apart as hungry lips are agape? 

That it is antediluvian to walk at all, confounding pass- 
ing motorists, that it would be “ much sweller,” to quote 
a schoolboy’s theme, “to have a chauffeur drive you to 
a fashionable restaurant, open the door for you, and then 
go in and sit down to the most expensive and most de- 
licious meal you can order ”? 

That one can see the country scenery much better from 
a “luxurious car,” rather than on foot, and “ with less 
fatigue,” after the fashion, we suppose, of the business 
person who went through the Delaware Water Gap and 
“couldn’t see the scenery because the mountains were in 
the way.” 

How stupid it all is, after all, to walk along the road, 
hitting stones with a broken branch; munching apples 
found along the road; begging a drink at every well, just 
for the delight of well water cooling your throat; picking 
primroses, or the plainer daisy, summer snow; discover- 
ing a “lady’s slipper ” in the middle wood, arguing about 
a bit of moss, the haunts of swallows, the shape of a 
hornet’s nest; or idly watching idle clouds scrape dark- 
ness from a hillside! But then, that sort of person would 
pass laws against driving home cows from the back seat 
of a farm truck; or delivering milk by airplane. 

Some writers prefer to wave a switch from the tail- 
board of the truck; no wonder so many cows get stones 
in their stomachs and die, from eating hastily along the 
roadside. 

Who but the Soviet and Theodore Dreiser are there 
to go about telling the street urchin that he is not happy 
in his game of “stick ball”; that the woman through 
with her washing tubs gets no real pleasure out of the 
evening paper; that she should stand upon a soap box 
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to preach against social inequality. Have they forgotten 
that she might look down at the label on the box, and 
discover that her feet, not her head, were associated se- 
curely with industry? If the night watchman sitting 
outside his warehouse cannot see the stars above the alley 
roofs it is not because his pipe is too old, and belches 
forth vile smoke clouds ; it is because somebody is burning 
tar on the roof, after hours. 

And it is strange that so many young writers are like 
the watchman, and the washerwoman. Like the young 
O’Neill, wandering through the Village, they have be- 
come interested in the sayings of radicals, and have stopped 
to find them interesting, and suavely alluring, never 
troubling to sound their crude creeds. Or else, sitting 
comfortably in the alley, they have become too contented 
with their pipes, and seeing smoke upon the roof, are 
too lazy to go up and see whether or not it is a fire. If 
it is, there is always the fire department ! 

We are inclined to think it is not lack of leisure iu 
the young writer, but lack of effort. One can make 
leisure, even if it has to be after the manner of Joyce 
Kilmer who walked the floor at three in the morning, a 
baby on one arm, thoughts rushing out of his head to be 
transcribed into copy by the willing fingers of a typing 
wife. 

We are afraid there are too many who have not seen 
life, not the finger-scorching kind, but the life of the rus 
as opposed to that of the urbs; who have never seen a tree 
save those encircled with a steel wire; who have never 
seen a pig except in the shape of a breakfast pork chop; 
who read no meaning but fright into an owl’s cry; who 
believe that bats were made to fill empty houses; who 
have laughed at the thought that there are “ little people,” 
who have never looked for them among the grasses, or 
in hollow tree trunks ; who have never seen a herring run; 
or the miracle of a brook’s beginning; of a flower open- 
ing its eyes; of leaves changing color; who have never 
gazed upon the eternal love of the sea for the shore; who 
have never watched the moon mounting its staircase to 
heaven’s mezzanine; who have never smelled rain-incense. 

Or if they have seen they have forgotten. They have 
pulled down the costly shades of their palaces; they have 
torn out of their memories the glory of Bridget Elia in 
scrimping ; theirs will never be the simple delight of going 
“without dessert” for a book. 

They would make Stevenson’s Jim Hawkins a bond 
salesman; saying that it is mad to seek treasure in un- 
known seas amid sharks. In their blindness they have 
shut out the sun from their banquet halls, and have hung 
golden ducats in the candelabra. May we implore the 
litanist to add “On those who have squandered their 
talents, have mercy”; “From mercenary poets, Good 
Lord deliver us.” 

Dyspepsia, that brought on by success in business, is 
nerve-racking for all parties. It makes vegetarians; and 
in this world of letters there is need for meat-lovers, 
literary epicureans. There is need for some one who 
will delight with Chesterton at a full board, but who will 
not be unwilling to tighten his belt when the fare is lack- 
ing :—someone who will share the gusto of Charles Brooks 
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at the sight of a rump of beef—‘“ Gravy lies about it like 
a moat around a castle, and if there is in you the zest 
for encounter, you attack it above these murky waters. 
‘ This castle has a pleasant seat,’ you cry, and charge upon 
it with pike advanced.” Or with Christopher Morley, 
who dilated on a menu card, “ Vin Rouges de Bourgogne. 

among these names, Tache Romanée. . . . The 
Romany Stain, the dark colored Eden birthmark that 
some carry in their hearts ”’:—with Coleridge, who was 
certain “ one cannot have a pure mind who refuses apple 
dumplings ” ; with Lamb himself who wrote to the farmer 
who was the cause of his “ Dissertation” that the suck- 
ling—“ crisp, tawny, not over-roasted, crackling,” some- 
thing to be eaten by kings from plates heaped with apple 
dumplings rather than heraldic embossings—was a “dear 


pygmy.” 


REVIEWS 


How the Reformation Happened. By Hitarre Bettoc. New 
York: Robert McBride Company. $3.50. 

In one of its recent bulletins, the Religious Book Club, a 
Protestant book-of-the-month organization, recommended Mr. 
Belloc’s volume as its second choice, and almost, according to 
certain information, made it the first choice of the month. That 
is a tribute both to Mr. Belloc and to the Religious Book Club. 
The story of the origins of the Reformation has been written in 
most amazingly contradictory fashion. The Catholic version, in 
many instances, has left some things to be explained. The vari- 
ous non-Catholic versions, on the other hand, have been almost 
entirely unsatisfactory. In his introductory chapter, Mr. Belloc 
points out why the accepted non-Catholic historians have failed 
to understand the true nature of the Reformation and its in- 
ception. The Reformation, he says, deals with the Catholic 
Church. It was an attack on that institution; its fruit, Protes- 
tantism, is a negative product of that institution. The most 
essential requisite, then, of any historian of the Reformation is 
a complete knowledge of the institution known as the Catholic 
Church; but this knowledge of the Catholic Church is precisely 
what the non-Catholic historian has failed to obtain. As a 
result, such an historian is incapable of writing a true history 
of the Reformation/ Mr. Belloc has a true perspective of the 
melée that introduced and accompanied the sixteenth century 
break in Catholic unity. He offers a survey rather than a de- 
tailed narrative, a series of premises and conclusions rather than 
a catalogue of events and persons. So many of his theses and “ 
so many of his observations are so uncannily shrewd, and true 
as well as keen, that one would like to quote them, or at least 
would like to store them away for reference. His plan of treat- 
ment is simple. After summarizing the conditions that existed 
in Europe during the two generations preceding 1517, he draws 
up a lucid outline of the two forces that were drawing up for 
battle. In a series of chapters he studies the universal battle 
as it was waged on various sectors, England, France, the Nether- 
lands, the Germanies, and as it developed in well-defined periods, 
that from 1549 to 1559, from 1559 to 1572, in the counter- 
defensive and in the ultimate “draw.” His concluding chapter 
entitled “The Result” is a masterly analysis. Mr. Belloc is 
an historian and, being such, is concerned with the truth. He 
recognizes that the sixteenth century Church suffered from di- 
verse diseases in some of its members. He does not conceal 
the nature of these diseases. But in his diagnosis, he contends that 
the diseases were amenable to cure within the Church itself, but 
that the extreme measures to effect a cure which resulted in the 
Protestant rebellion were disastrous to religion and to civilization. 
This volume is a “debunker” of myths and prejudices that have 


too long clouded history. 
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Bryan, The Great Commoner. By J. C. Lonc. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. $3.50. 

To write uninterestingly about the “Peerless Leader” would 
be about as difficult and as futile as to write uninterestingly about 
a Nebraska cyclone. This portrayal of the Great Commoner is 
interesting from cover to cover. It is profitable reading, too, 
for any American who wishes to understand the present genera- 
tion and its predecessor. For the writer has held one aim clearly 
in view and achieved it. “The effort”, he says in his foreword, 
“is to present the man, to realize his times; their influence on 
him and his on them.” Mr. Long’s presentation of the man is not 
a psychoanalysis or a documented diagram. It is human and 
friendly and therefore favorable but not flattering. Bryan moves 
before us as he moved before the generation that worshiped and 
reviled him, a stupendous portent, knight errant, a menace or a 
madman according to the onlooker’s interested point of view. 
There are intimate glimpses, most of them pleasing and some of 
them belittling but they are not gained through the keyhole or by 
the back stairs. There are blind spots too which we may look 
to some future biographer to illuminate. Such are the treatment 
of Mexico and the attitude towards the Klan. There is a fever- 
ishly emphasized lack of sympathy with the Commoner’s attack 
on the anti-religious propaganda in the universities and girls’ col- 
leges. The account of the trial at Dayton is better balanced, sane 
and delightfully vivid. Bryan looms up a grotesque but venerable 
figure, the defender of the last and most inalienable right of the 
common people, their right to the consolation of their hopes be- 
yond the grave. Behind the man moves the pageant of his stirring 
times. Bryan is shown as largely ‘the product of those times 
even more than of the region whence he sprang. He is seen to 
have made his times, evoked interest, aroused enthusiasm, directed 
the aim of his political contemporaries, friendly or hostile. The 
book makes no pretense to be final. It is avowedly provocative, 
pointing the way to more recondite sources of information and 
fields for investigation. M. McN. 





Pressure Politics. By PETER Opecarp. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $3.50. 

Since the day when steam was first crudely boxed to move a 
piston-head, “pressure” has been a by-word. Its mechanical 
signification is perhaps the most natural, but it has others. Its use 
as a qualifier for “ politics” is evidently quite justifiable, at least 
so thinks Professor Odegard, when considered in connection with 
the growth and political success of the Prohibition movement. 
About fifty years ago there was formed in a small college town 
of Ohio the Oberlin Temperance Alliance, which was ‘devoted 
to the complete suppression of the traffic in and the use of in- 
toxicating liquors.” To make “temperance” the equivalent of 
“complete suppression” was only an original instance of fanatic 
inconsistency; the final one was the Anti-Saloon League of 
America. Should anyone believe that the American people got what 
they wanted in the Eighteenth Amendment, he can be enlightened 
by Professor Odegard. From the publications and reports of the 
League he tells the story of the mighty campaign of intrigue and 
intimidation which has given the world a “saloonless nation 
and a stainless flag.” An increasingly strong force has been at 
work in American politics since 1874 and every candidate for local, 
state or national office has been made to feel its pressure. In the 
critical year of 1917 President Wilson was, to quote the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, “ under orders to an officious and offensive lobby.” 
Tornadoes of literature, orations, “Poor Bennie” recitations, 
“women and children first” pageants were released opportunely 
over uncaptured areas. At the moment of dealcoholization the 
Washington Times said: “ Every Congressman knows that if the 
ballot on the constitutional amendment were a secret ballot, making 
it impossible for the Anti-Saloon League bosses to punish dis- 
obedience, the amendment would not pass.” The story of the 
millions spent to dry-clean the national emblem, the episodes of 
the Bryan and Hobson fees for speeches and the clay-foot tragedy 


of Anderson and others, make Professor Odegard’s study most 
E. P. M. 


interesting. 
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The A. E. F. in Battle. By DALE VAN Every. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 

To be successful in writing a book of this nature, more than an 
accurate knowledge of events is necessary. Beyond doubt, an 
accurate knowledge of events is a prime requisite, is the founda- 
tion on which the story is to be made. Yet something further 
is necessary. There must be not only a technique that will en- 
sure a reliable plan, but, over and above, there is call for a finer 
technique that will make the narrative more than an assembly 
of facts, a bare chronicle of events. Imagination must have its 
part. Not the imagination that invents, but the imagination that 
so fits happenings into their background, that they are seen in 
proper perspective, and quickens into life what would else be 
only a catalogue of movements. In this Mr. Van Every is success- 
ful, and his book deserves reading by any who wish to know what 
our boys accomplished, and under what difficulties. Mention 
might be made of the description of the battle of Belleau Wood, 
of the Marne, of Soissons. But these are only samples. The 
whole book speaks and lives and moves with military accuracy, 
military monotony, if you wish, but also with the éclat of great 
military deeds. Major General Hanson Edward Ely, U. S. A,, 
Commanding General of the Second Corps Area, writes an inter- 


esting introduction to this volume. F. McN. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Priedieu Papers—TJhe versatile editor of the Denver 


Catholic Register, the Rev. Matthew J. Smith, has compiled for 
the use of seminarians, novices, religious, priests, and the laity 
“Practical Asceticism” (Herder. $1.75). Its chapters can be 
used either as reading or meditation material. It is a compendium 
of asceticism that will appeal chiefly to beginners in the science 
of the saints, and the author has suited its principles and practices 
to contemporary living and the modern situations in which people 
find themselves. Such subjects as character formation, prayer, 
self-denial, devotion, and the various virtues constitute the scope 
of its content. Though the asceticism proposed is solid, it is 
not terrifying but stimulating and encouraging. In the closing 
chapter the author briefly summarizes the theory of sanctity as 
it may be applied by modern men and women. 

Priests of the older generation are all familiar with “Lex 
Levitarum” (Benziger. $3.75), by the Rt. Rev. John Cuthbert 
Hedley, O.S.B., and those who hope to walk in their footsteps 
should welcome its reissuance. It is a Vade Mecwm of asceticism 
and pastoral theology. It includes a series of conferences origi- 
nally delivered to Divinity students at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw, along with the “Regula Pastoralis” of St. Gregory the 
Great, in which in four books the learned and saintly Pontiff 
considers what sort of men should aspire to the pastorate, how 
they should live and behave, how they should teach and direct 
souls, and how, finally, they should cultivate amidst their labors 
the deepest humility lest their very virtues prove their ruin. 

Two new volumes have been announced of the “ Orchard 
Books” (Benziger. $2.00 each). “The Secret Paths of Divine 
Love” is by the Capuchin, Constantine Barbanson, edited by 
Dom Justin McCann. After some general remarks on asceticism 
the author directs himself to describing the different processes of 
mental prayer from simple meditation to its higher mystical forms. 
It is written with unction and conviction. Some will recall it as 
a favorite volume of the eminent Benedictine contemplative, 
Father Baker. “ The Mirror of Simple Souls” edited by Clara 
Kirchberger, has for its author an unknown French mystic of 
the seventeenth century. It is a book on Christian religious 
perfection, whose quaint archaic style gives it an added charm. 
Unlike the author of “The Secret Paths of Divine Love” who 
narrates his personal experiences with the life of prayer, the 
writer of this little book is wholly impersonal. 





New Studies in Christology.—However otherwise a writer of 
biography must be equipped for his task, at least he must 
not disregard realities for dramas, facts for fancies. Possibly 


nowhere is the tendency to do this more marked than when Hugh Walpole and other noted masters of mystery. 
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moderns attempt to sketch the life of Our Lord. Recently we 
have had more than one extravagant story of Him, published 
as a “Life.” Such are those from the pens of Barbusse and 
Ludwig. In “The Problem of Jesus” (Stratford. $3.50), Clyde 
L. Kuhn attempts a new interpretation of Him. However it is 
not the orthodox Jesus of the Scriptures he describes but one 
shaped in his own imagination, highly colored by modern ration- 
alistic studies. The New Testament, with no more than his 
ipse dixit, he assumes to have been written not “ with historical 
accuracy and for historical purposes.” He fails to see that if 
the Gospels do not give us the real Christ, then as we have no 
other contemporary accounts of Him, there is no such a thing 
as getting at the story of His person, His character or His 
work. He builds his sketch on “personal experiences,” but this 
is a poor substitute for cold, hard facts. He dabbles in surmises 
and probabilities, though on occasion he is more dogmatic than 
the infallible Church. One is not surprised, on reading this inter- 
pretation of Jesus, at the popular talk of the decline of Christianity 
among the sects, as Mr. Kuhn is a Congregationalist minister. 
If his view of Jesus is correct, then Christians are of all men 
the most foolish, for they are building their lives and their hopes 
on a myth. 

Though well-intentioned in his publication of “The Poet of 
Galilee” (Viking. $2.00), William Ellery Leonard is not a bit 
less happy in his interpretation of Jesus than Mr. Kuhn. He 
too assumes the incorrectness of the traditional ideas about Christ 
and looks at Him with the unorthodox morality of the rational- 
ist. He criticizes Barton and Papini for making a Babbitt or 
a sentimentalist of the Saviour, yet he does no better himself. He 
feels that “every mind has a right to its own answer” to the 
query “Whom do men say that I am?” In this he fails to 
recognize that only the Petrine answer was accepted by the 
Master Himself as true. He says: “ Embrangled in literalism 
and logic from the Fathers down through the Schoolmen . 
distorted in the symbolism of the Catholic rhapsodist . . the 
thought of Jesus no less than the person’ of Jesus, has suffered 
more from our human dulness than that of any other messenger 
to men.” It certainly suffers at Mr. Leonard’s pen, poetic though 
his language be. 





Veranda Literature —Eighteen Norwegian authors are rep- 
resented by one or more stories in the collection of “ Norway’s 
Best Stories” (Norton. $2.50) edited by Hanna A. Larsen, with 
translations by Anders Orbeck. The volume gives a survey of 
seventy years of the history of literature in that country through 
a carefully chosen series of stories in which the most significant 
writers of modern Norway are represented. A similar intro- 
duction to Swedish fiction has been made possible by the trans- 
lations of Charles W. Stork which Miss Larsen has collected 
and edited in “ Sweden’s Best Stories” (Norton. $2.50). Each 
volume is prefaced with a description of the growth of literature 
in each country. The stories themselves make pleasant and inter- 
esting summer reading. 

Whatever be the position in literature of mystery and detective 
stories, there is assuredly no group of readers to whom at times 
they do not make an appeal. The realization of this and of the 
further fact that certain types of adventure have an enduring 
significance, prompted Caroline Wells to edit “ American Mystery 
Stories” and “ American Detective Stories” (American Branch: 
Oxford University Press. $1.50 each). The half-dozen tales in 
the former range all the way from Poe to Dreiser; the fourteen 
in the later, from Poe to Gelett Burgess. For light recreational 
reading one will find in them plenty of distraction and even thrill. 

The stories of murder and mystery, compiled by Cynthia As- 
quith under the title of “The Black Cap” (Scribners. $2.00) 
represent a brilliant assemblage of thrillers which are sure to 
fill in many an empty hour of the vacation days. Opening with 
the unfinished play of J. M. Barrie, “ Shall We Join the Ladies?” 
and ending with a contribution from Lady Cynthia herself, the 
collection includes such favorites as Edgar Wallace, Shane Leslie, 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
communications. 


America’s Oldest Book at the Vatican 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Escorted by the Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Breslin, Vice-Rector 
of the American College, a committee from the United States 
Catholic Historical Society of New York were received by the 
Holy Father at a private audience on June 9, and presented him 
with a beautifully bound copy of the Society’s latest publication, 
the facsimile reproduction of America’s oldest book, the “ Doctrina 
Breve” compiled and printed for Bishop Zumarraga in the City 
of Mexico, in June, 1544. The members of the committee were the 
Executive Secretary of the Society, Miss E. P. Herbermann, her 
sister Louise and Miss Cornelia Craigie. After the audience Miss 
Herbermann said it was very impressive, the Holy Father was so 
simple and gracious through it all. When she handed him the 
book, after Msgr. Breslin had explained their mission, His Holi- 
ness questioned her about the details of the society. After care- 
fully reading the title page, he slowly turned over the other pages 
until he came to the facsimile reproduction and then his face 
beamed with pleasure as he exclaimed several times: “Very 
beautiful,” “Fine work, fine work!” He then thanked the 
society for the gift and said the blessing he was about to give 
was for its work, for the members of the committee, and for 
all the intentions they had. 

The committee thought His Holiness a most attractive per- 
sonality, with fine features, a most benign expression, looking 
robust and strong in spite of his seventy-one year of active life. 
On the feast of Corpus Christi His Holiness celebrated one of 
the few semi-public Masses at which he officiated, and the His- 
torical Society’s committee were invited to assist at it and received 
Holy Communion from his hands. 

Rome. 


F. M. P. 


Nuns and Early Nursing History 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

According to the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., in his article, 
“A Catholic Guild of Nurses,” appearing in the issue of AMERICA 
for June 16, the Catholic schools of nursing, numbering nearly 
300 schools, conducted by the Sisters in the United States and 
Canada, are educating about one-fourth of all in the nursing pro- 
fession and the great majority of Catholic nurses are among their 
alumnae. The reader is informed the number of students ap- 
proaches 10,000, and each year more than 3,000 graduate nurses 
enter the field of caring for the sick, with the diploma of Catholic 
schools of nursing. Father Garesché states there are now 50,000 
Catholic school graduates in the United States and Canada. 

It will interest some to know that Circular No. 1, United States 
Bureau of Education (1881), gives the following information with 
regard to training schools for nurses, in connection with hospitals: 

1836—Philadelphia Lying-In Hospital, (Charity) and Nurse 


School 
1861—Nurses’ Training School of the Women’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia 


1863—Training School for Nurses, New England Hospital for 
Women, Boston 

1872—Training School for Nurses, Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City 

1873—Connecticut Training School for Nurses, New Haven 

1873—Boston City Training School for Nurses, Boston 

1873—New York Training School for Nurses, Brooklyn 
1875—Charity Hospital Training School, Blackwells Island, 
N. Y. (New City Hospital, Welfare Island) 

“The Care of the Dependent Poor” by Dr. James J. Walsh 
(Paulist Press), should be read to enable one to understand ‘the 
part Catholic Sisters have played in fulfilment of the Command- 
ments, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” and “ Thou shalt love 


thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Miss Nutting and Miss Dock in a “History of Nursing” 
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write that in 1832 (four years betore nursing school was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1836) Bishop Kenrick was applied to by 
the authorities of the Pacific Hospital in Philadelphia, during a 
severe epidemic of cholera, to send the Sisters of Charity to 
attend the stricken, and the Sisters responded within two hours, 
remaining in charge for months. 

Resolutions were passed by the Committee of the House com- 
mending their great service. 

At the Charity Hospital on Blackwells Island, previous to 1875, 
“the system of nursing at Charity Hospital had long been recog- 
nized as utterly inadequate and a school for nursing had been 
established in connection with the hospital (1875).” 

“On January 20, 1875, by an act of the Legislature, the charge 
of the smallpox hospital passed into the hands of the Health 
Department. The nurses (attendants) were at once discharged 
and the care of the sick entrusted to the Sisters of Charity.” 
(Society of the Alumni of the City Hospital, Report of 1904, p. 
92). The Sisters were in charge for some time. 

It was during the smallpox epidemic in New York City that 
the smallpox hospital was erected (1854) at the southern end of 
the Island, to replace the small wooden buildings built in 1837. 

This hospital, according to Rev. J. F. Richmond (New York 
and Its Institutions, p. 529), received from 200 to 1,000 patients 
annually and was the only one of its kind in New York. In 
1885 the Health Department vacated the Island. 

New York. WiitutrAM ANTHONY MCcGIVNEY. 


Summer Camps for Boys | 


To the Editor of AmeERIcaA: 

The magazines are carrying notices of boys’ camps and an- 
nounce the many advantages that fall to the lot of those who 
can spend a few weeks during the summer at one of these 
resorts. Practically all of these summer camps, however, are 
for the sons of the wealthy, as few boys of poorer families can 
afford the luxury of such an outing. 

It is proper, therefore, to call attention to the summer camp 
for working boys, in the heart of the Rockies, near Denver, 
which is operated for the benefit of the children of less wealthy 
classes by the Rev. John M. Floyd, S.J. For four consecu- 
tive seasons he has conducted this camp at the sacrifice of much 
time and effort, thus performing a work of great social service 
for the poorer boys of Denver. 

The orphan boys are his first choice in recruiting candidates 
for his camp. Next come the boys of the various parishes of 
Denver. He has interested some prominent citizens in his project, 
and they have not failed to lend a helping hand. 

Of chief importance is the significant fact that daily Mass is 
offered in the little chapel and that many of the boys are daily 
communicants. It is an instance of what many pastors are doing. 
Doubtless others could profit by their example. 

Denver. Avsert Muntscu, S.J. 


Catholic Unity League 


To the Editor of America: 

I was much interested in the letter of Marie C. Jamme, which 
appeared in the issue of America for June 9. That was the first 
time I had ever heard of the library of the Catholic Unity 
League. I immediately wrote to them and, a few days later, 
I received a circular describing the work of the League, together 
with a catalogue of books containing over 5,300 titles. 

From my personal experience I certainly agree with S.M.F. 
(America, July 7), that much pleasure and profit can be derived 
from this library and I, too, wish “that more of our Catholic 
youth knew the treasures ... and used them.” 

In conclusion I would suggest that the readers of AMERICA, 
who are interested in good literature, should join the Catholic 
Unity League, if they have not already done so. It will mean 
a great deal to them and increase their interest in Catholic 
literature. 


Pittsburgh. Howarp W. SIEGER. 
























